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BITBRATUBRB, 


HOW THE TWINS PAID THEIR POET. 
By Cart Benson. 


Prince Scopas the Thessalian 
Is holding festival, 

And ce, ph wees and stranger guests 
Throng endlessly his hall. 

His coursers in the chariot-race 
Have gained the victory. 

Great Creon’s son the — hath won; 
A happy man is he 

Break out in jocund shout and song! 
Let all the world be gay! 

For Scopas of a noble line 
Holds noble feast to-day ! 


The odor of the banquet 
Is scented miles about ; 

The plumage of the slaughtered birds 
Has paved the street without ;* 

The cement of the oldest jars 
Is loosened to supply 

The wine that cheers the drooping heart, 
And lifts the spirits high ; 

No fish that swims in sea or stream 
But helps to grace the board. 

The King can show no richer cheer, 
Rich Persia’s potent lord. 


‘There is many a famous jester 
To aid the mirth to-day, 

And many a ready piping-girl 
Who Lydian airs can play, 

And many a wondrous dancer 
Whose feet in endless maze, 

Gliding through labyrinthine steps, 
Elude the keenest gaze, 

And who in witching pantomime 
Can every legend show, 

And type the love of Gods above 
To mortals here below. 

The lovely Ariadne now 
Shall her presentment find, 

And draw another Bacchus down 
To mix with human kind. 


The four victorious coursers 
Are led in triumph round ; 

Their headbands are all golden, 
Their manes with ribands bound. 

Four coursers they of yt / white, 
And sprung (so poets told) 

From those tamed horses Harpy-born, 
Achilles drove of old; 

And had they uttered mortal speech, 
As Xanthus did of yore, 

The crowd had scarcely marvelled, 
Or scarce revered them more. 


But what are feasts and horses, 
And dancing-girls and wine, 

To the poet loved of gods and men, 
The stranger-bard divine ? 

On him fix every ear and eye, 
The lord of lyric lay, 

Who comes to crown the festival 
With glorious song to-day. 

His stately limbs are richly clad 
In purple and in gold ; 

His robe is flowing to his feet 
In many a graceful fold. 

His head with fragrant garlands twined, 
His long locks floating free, 

He stands amid the list’ning guests, 
A goodly sight to see! 

E’en such his garb and ornament 
As once Arion wore, 

Whom from the wave a fish did save, 
And home to Corinth bore. 

But he is with no savage crew, 
No peril hath to fear ; 

For in his patron’s hall he stands, 
And none but friends are near. 


Simonides the Coan ! 
His fingers touch the string, 

His flashing eyes are lifted up 
As he begius to sing. 

**] will not waste my life,” he sang, 
‘* A perfect man to seek f 

Upon this earth wide-habited, 

ho but is sometimes weak ? 

Th’ immortal gods have this alone, 
To live from censure free: 

Men are the sport of circumstance, 
And blameless cannot be. 

Enough for me the man to find 
Whose soul abhors the vile ; 

Who, honoring the gods above, 
Doth on their poets smile. 

So shall he leave a good report 
E’en when to Hades gone ; 

Nor mourn unhonored and unsung 
By chilly Acheron,”’t 


And nezt he sang of Scopas’ might, 
His old and glorious race, 
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* Fish and game were the staples of an esthetic Greek banquet, and it was cus- 
prt to scatter the feathers of all the birds killed before the door, in ostentation 
the guod things within. 


t See Plato's Protagoras, where the prelude of Simonides's ode is given. It 


appears probable that Sc did not bear the b 
not have praised Boh vam. id not bear the best of characters, and the poet could 


t See Theocritus, Idyl xvi. 


virtues withoui gross hypocrisy. 
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And his stormy-footed coursers 
Of unconquerable pace. 
There is bacey | a prince of Thessaly 
That owns high-step g steeds, 
There is many a wealthy foreigner 
That in the course succeeds ; 
But vain were all their efforts, 
And humbled all their pride, 
When Scopas, son of Creon, 
In the race his fortune tried. 
The snowy coursers to the goal 
Devoured th’ astonished way, 
And shrank in shame the rival house, 
The proud Aleuads ! 


For this be thanks to Castor due, 
Who all unseen was there, 

And touched their feet with strength divine, 
The prize away to bear. 

His theme inspired the singer then, 
And in a louder strain 

He pene the Dioscuri, 
The Dorian brothers twain. 

Castor, who first taught mortals 
To guide the steed aright, 

And his brother, Polydeuces, 
Aye best in fistic fight. 

How young they went a-field to hunt 
The Calydonian r, 

And in the good ship Argo tried 
The dragon-haunted shore. 

And how they checked huge Amycus, 
And hushed his foul abuse; 

And how upon those warriors bold, 
The sons of Aphareus— 

On Lynceus and stout Idas 
They like a tempest fell, 

And bore away their brides so gay, 
And took their lives as well. 

And how in starry semblance 
On springing masts they light, 

And save the praying mariners 
When seas with foam are white ; 

And how they watch the traveller, 
Alone, or in the throng, 

And punish the unholy host 
That does the stranger wrong ; 

And where a loyal worshipper 
In risk and strife they see, 

Or racing steed or fighting chief, 
They guide to victory. 


Then all would give the singer 

——— and honor meet; 

But the Prince looked cold and gloomy, 
He was chafed in his conceit. 

And will he grudge a largess rare 
To a bard of rarest fame ? 

Whose poet-praise to after days 
Shall waft his patron’s name. 

He breaketh out in bitter jest— 
“* Methinks it doth belong 

To those to pay who bear away 
The honors of the song: 

For every word I had therein, 
The Twins have still their three; 

Simonides has sung the Twins,— 
The Twins may pay his fee.” 


The singer answered nothing ; 
He moved not in his place ; 

There stirred no walkie of his robe, 
No muscle of bis face. 

Till a slave has touched his shoulder— 
** There are two young men that wait, 

And ask to see the Coan bard, 

° Beyond the outer gate : 

Two youths of goodly bearing 
Alike in form and face ; 

In garments white, with foreheads bright, 
Like men of godlike race. 

Like Dorians wear they flowing hair ; 
Their speech thereto agrees ; 

And now, beyond the outer gate, 
They seek Simonides.” 


Then slowly turned the singer, 
And slowly stepped away : 

The revellers resumed their cups 
But little heeded they. 

Their only care the present good, 
Their law their host’s behest; 

They jeered the unrewarded bard, 
And praised the scurvy jest. 

And now he stands without the gate, 
But no young men are there: 

Within, a crowd ; without, a blank; 
There is naught but empty air. 


But hark! a crash! like lightning-flash 
Sunk gallery and wall, 

Pillar, and roof, and portico, 
In one continuous fall ! 

As though the palace, like a dream, 
Had melted all away ; 

And crushed beneath the crumbling mags, 
Prince, guests, and courtiers lay. 


And thus the Doric demigods 
Their scorned power displayed ; 
And thus the Twins, by poet sung, 
Their darling poet paid. 
Literary World. 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 


We can scarcely choose a better time than this for our projected dis- 
course upon the wind and fain. First, because, at about this season of 
the year, people are usually mounting into hopeful spirits after a toler- 
able experience of both; and secondly, because the wind has got into 
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some little notoriety of late, for not having blown down Mr. Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park—which, it —- it was bound to do,- 
and ought by all means to have done. We have our that it 
is oqually bound, by the calculations which convict it of neglect of 
duty, to blow away any man of ordinary stature who ventures out of 
doors when the weather is not calm. But, we have too much pone 
even for the failings of the wind, to do more than hint at these its 
weaknesses. 

Indeed, our readers are already so occupied with the wonders and 
beauties of the great Exhibition, and already read so much about them, 
that we y avoid the subject for the present. Therefore, if our 
discourse coneerned only the grievous default and of the 
wind in that connexion, it would end here, and take its place in litera- 
ture by the _ jd — a dag . red .~ condensed 
Encyclopedia of information which Mr. e oug ve perused 
in the nod of Lord Burleigh. We have upetoer range before us, how- 
ever, and proceed. 

The clown in “ Twelfth Night” might have been a good geologist 
when he sang— 


* A great while ago the world began, 
*With hey, ho, the wind and the rain!” 


for the wind and the rain have written illustrated books for Se. 
ration, from which it may learn how showers fell, tides eb and 
flowed, and great animals, long extinct, walked up the sides of 
cliffs, in remote ages. The more we know of Nature, in any of her as- 
pects, the more profound is the interest she offers to us; and even in 
this atom of knowledge alone, we might surely get something to think 
about, out of a wet day. We do not defend a wet day. We know that 
a wet Sunday in a country inn, when the rain falls perseveringly, be- 
tween the window and the —— hay-stack—when rustics lounge un- 
der thouse roofs, or in barn or stable door-ways, festooning their 
smock-frocks with their pocketed hands, and yawning heavily—when 
we pity the people sitting at the windows over the way, and how 
small and dark their houses look, forgetting that they, probably, pi 
us too, and think no better of the Griffin, where we have put stat 4 
not promotive of cheerfulness. bb keys tome Soa. 
town or city, when pattens go clinking by upon the 

when dripp! eeubeeitas make a dismal dance all down the street— 
when the shining policeman s at the corner to throw the wet off 
himself, like a water-dog—when all the boys in view go slinking past, 


depressed, and no boy has the heart to fly over a post—when le 
wait under the archway, peeping ruefully out at splashed and 
stragglers along under umbrellas ; or at other stragglers who, 


having no umbrellas, are completely varnished from head to foot with 
rain—when thé chimney-smoke the little church weathercoek fly 
round and round, bewildered to find that the wind is everywhere— 
when the fiat little church bell seems vexed that the people won’t come 
in, and tinkles discontentedly, while the very le at the door is 
sooeuee and querulous—does not inspire a lively train of thought. 

till, without constantly measuring the rain-fall like the enthusiasts 
who write to the newspapers about it, or without asserting, like the 
oldest inhabitant, (who has never been right in his life since his pro- 
motion to that elevation), that it never rained before as it rains now, 
we may find matter for a few minutes’ talk, even in such weather. 

It is raining now. Let us try. 

The wind to-day is blowing from :ne north-west, and it flings the rain 
against our window-panes. That boy, Tom, will be very wet, for he is 
out in it without an umbrella. Here he comes, glowing like a forge to 
which the gale has only served as bellows! fe enjoys his dripping 
state, and tells, with enthusiasm, how 


¢ . “the wind began n with a burst 
Of rain in my face, and a “fei rebound 

From the heart beneath, as if, God speeding me, 
I entered his church-door, Nature leading me.” 


But we pack him off to change his clothes; and stop his quotation 
summarily. 

We saw, the other day, how winds were caused, like currents of the 
sea, by inequalities of temperature. The heated air expands near the 
equator, rises and runs over towards either pole in two grand upper 
currents, under which there flow from north and south two deluges of 
colder air, to occupy the space vacated. These currents do not flow 
from due north and due south, because, as the earth rolls every day 
once round itself from west to east, air that has acquired slow move- 
ment at the poles, finds the globe travelling too fast for it at the equa- 
tor, and is o liged, therefore, to drop more and more behind. 

The current from the north becomes a north-east wind; that from the 
south is not due South, but south-east. These winds are constant, 
where there is no local interference, within about twenty-eight degrees 
on each side of the equator, being, in fact, the north-east and south- 
fae Srede- Wee Why do they not blow all the way from pole to 

ropic ? 

here, you have the upper current to consider; the hot air that as- 
cended at the equator fm wall gradually cooling, and becoming there- 
fore denser—heavier—asg it ran over the cold current below. The cold 
air from the pele, too, had been getting warmer, therefore lighter, on 
its travel ; so that in temperate climates, to which we belong, it becomes 
a disputable poss between the two currents which shall have the up- 
per, which the lower seat. In these regions, therefore, there is no 
uniform wind; but as the currents from the equator generally succeed 
in maintaining that it is now their turn to go below, winds from the 
south prevail outside the trade-winds north of the equator, which are, 
of course, represented by north winds on the other hemisphere,” South- 
west and north-west these winds are, because they are fast currents 
which started from the earth where it was rapidly revolving, and 
vote polar regions slow. Winds from the south-west then prevail in 
Europe; and the south-wester now blowing whistles with immoderate 
exultation at a victory over some polar current with which it has for 
the last few days been exchanging blows. } 

Well, you say, there must be a pretty clashing of cymbals when the 
great trade-winds from the north and south run against one another ; 
and they must do that somewhete near the equator. Yes, the scene of 
their collision occupies a broad band about six de north of the 
equator, more or less. The trade-winds of the southern hemisphere 
encroach over the line at all seasons, owing to peculiarities of land and 
water ; but the limits of the trade-winds are not marked out by a fixed 
straight line. They vary, in extent, with the season, and their outline 
varies with the nature of the earth or water over which they blow. 
But. the scene of collision, as we said, forms a broad zone always north 
of the equator, which is called the zone of the variable winds and 
calms. Here it is that a great ascending current strikes off the antag- 
onists on either hand; and then if we are in the current, we perceive 
no wind; and if we hold a lighted candle in the air, its flame ascends 
unwavering; but a few feet from the ground we can feel nothing of the 
upward rush which we denominate a calm. With this current rises a 





vast mass of vapour, and the sun’s decline, or a touch from the trade- 
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ind, or the the coldness ofupper air, condenses this ; and down come 
ehoots of rain, attended with electrical explosions. How the trade- 
winds, when they come together, twist and twirl, and generally how 
two winds cause an eddy, and 9 veering of the weathercock when they 
come down upon each other, any man may understand who ever sat by 
a brook-side. Currents of water coming upon each other, round the 
stones, from different directions, act upon each other just as the air- 
currents act: carving miniature gales and model whirlpools from a 
kindred element. 
Within this zone of variable winds and calms, vapour ascends perpe- 
tually, and rain falls almost every day; the rainy season being distin- 
ished only by a more determined drench, just as a doctor, paid by 
items, pours forth more bottles in the season of an epidemic, though he 
at all times is unmercifully liberal, That vapour rises from water and 
from every moist body under the influence of heat, anybody knows. 
The greater the heat, the more the vapour; but even iu winter, from 
the surface of an ice-field, vapour rises. The greater the heat, the 
greater the expansion of the vapour. It is the nature of material things 
to expand under heat, and to contract under cold ; so water does, except 
in the act of freezing, when for a beneficent purpose it is constituted 
an exception to the rule. Vapour rises freely from lakes, rivers, and 
moist land; but most abundantly, of course, it rises from the sea, and 
nowhere more abundantly than where the sun is hottest. So it rises 
in the zone of variable winds and calms, abundant, very much expand- 
ed, therefore imperceptible. There comes a breath of colder air on the 
ascending current; its temperature falls; it had contained as much 
vapour as it would hold in its warm state ; when cooled it will not hold 
so much ; the excess, therefore, must part company, and be condensed 
n; clouds rapidly form, and as the condensation goes on in this re- 
a with immense rapidity, down comes the discarded vapour in the 
original state of water, out of which it had been raised ; down it comes, 
a hogshead in each drop. Sudden precipitation, and the violent rub- 
¢ each other, of two air-currents unequally warmed, devel- 
electricity ; and then in this zone you can hear such thunder, and 


‘behold such lightning, as we quiet folks at home are never plagued 


with. We may stop here to remark that in all climates this is the 
whole theory of rain. Our present weather is sufficient illustration. 
There was a noisy wind from the south-west this May morning—a wind 
from the warm regions which has come over the sea loaded with vapour. 
Though violent, it felt warm to the face; but in the sky were scattered 
clouds, and the .wind veered frequently towards the north, with sud- 
den showers, one of which pelted upon Tom. It was a contest between 
the south-west current, and a current from the north, which now and 
then forced a way down, and, where it did so, cooled the atmosphere, 
and obliged it to part with some of its vapour, either in the form of 
clouds or rain. The winds are quiet now, and if you look out, you 
will see that the fight is over, and the south-west beaten after all its 
crowing; north wins. You see by the smoke that there is a north 
wind, which, being a cold polar current, cannot hold, in an expanded 
state, one half ofthe vapour brought into our atmosphere by the south- 
west. The north wind, therefore, marks its victory by general preci- 
pitation ; the whole is uniformly clouded, and a steady rain falls, and 
will fall, until the balance is restored. When the north wind has 
turned out of the sky all the vapour that it cannot manage, we shall 
have fine weather, until a warm wind interferes. The warm wind, then, 
must bleed some drops before it gains possession, but, having conquer- 
ed, will possess a sky containing less than its due quantity of vapour; 
therefore precipitation will not be continued. The south-west wind, 
however, soon brings moisture with it ; and then, if the noon be fine, 
clouds form at evening, when the temperature falls, and it may rain at 
t. Everything contains its regulated quantity of latent heat—a 
in the form of air more than a liquid, and a liquid more than a 
soli. Latent heat is sensible heat mysteriously transformed, use- 
in the processes of nature, swallowed up, become insensible. Water 
contains more of this, then, in the state of a thin vapour than in the 
condensed form. Wien, therefore, clouds form, heat that was used up 
and made latent is restored and rendered sensible; that is one reason 
why cloudy weather is warm. After a shower, the whole earth is moist, 
hm 4 evaporation takes place ou the entire surface. Water, to become 
‘vapour, seizes, appropriates, and thrusts into the latent form some of 
the sensible heat lying in its neighbourhood, and, therefore, a coolness 
or a chill succeeds the rain. But there is chill, also, during the rain- 
fall, when the condensation is at its greatest ; how is that? Doubtless 
ou know that air and water conduct heat but badly. You could not 
a tub of water from the top, and the sea retains through all 


- Seasons a remarkable imperturbability as to its temperature. So you, 


or the sun, cannot heat any amount of air from the top; but the sun’s 
rays that reach the earth warm that, and it retains the warmth, and 
radiates it back ; and so it is the heat of the sun sent from our 
earth which fills the air about us. If we walked on such high stilts as 
toraise our mouths and noses far above the sod, we should be very glad 
to have our stilts cut shorter; for the radiapt heat lessens as we rise 
from the earth’s surface, in proportion no less rapidly than light les- 
gens as we quita candle; and at any distance from the earth the atmos- 
phere is very cold. So rain descending from the cold heights brings a 
chill with it. So clouds that cover over the earth and prevents its 
heat from radiating into space, but rather reflect it back again, act as 
@ blanket does over a man’s warm body when he is in bed, and so we 
have a second reason why it is warm—close—in cloudy weather. 

Since water retains in a remarkable degree an even temperature, and 
land heats and cools in correspondence with all changes of the sun, it 
follows that where land and water are commingled, inequalities of 
temperature wil! be various and frequent; every seqneey being the 
cause of a wind, and the water supplying copious material for clouds 


and rain. Therefore our island is so often clouded. Every one who gus 


walks by the sea-side knows the sea-breeze produced by difference of 
tem: between the landand water. The water being uniform in 
heat, is colder than the earth during a summer’s day, and the air, cool- 
ed u its surface, blows in from the sea to fill the — left by 
the Tighter current. But at night the earth has cooled down, till at 
length sea is the warmer of the two, and the cold current furnished 
by the earth blows to the sea. The moist wind from the ocean, flow- 
ing over continent, precipitates its moisture near the coasts, especial- 
ly on steep and rugged hills; so that, far inland, clouded skies are 
rare. The earth, in summer, lies day after day unsheltered from the 
gun, and stores up heat onteney ;—you know the heat of continen- 
tal summers. In the comparatively cloudless winter nothing impedes 
radiations—out into space the heat all streams. You know the se- 
vere cold of a winter on the Continent. At Astrakhan the summer 
heat is that of Bordeaux, and fine grapes grow; but the winter cold 
is below zero. 

Rain being elicited by heat from water, will, of course, abound most 
where the sun is hottest. The average yearly fall of rain between 
the tropics is ninety-five inches, but in the temperate zone only thir- 
ty-five. The greatest rain-fall, however, is precipitated in the short- 
est time—tropical clouds like to get it over, and have done with it. 
Ninety-five inches fall in eighty days on the equator, while at St. Pe- 
tersburgh the yearly rain-fall is but seventeen iuches, spread over one 
hundred and sixty-nine days. Again, a tropical wet day is not con- 
tinuously wet. The morning is clear; clouds form about ten o’clock, 
the rain begins at twelve, and pours till about half-past four; by sun- 
set the clouds are gone, and the night is invariably fine. That is a 
tropical day during the rainy season. 

hat does the “‘ rainy season” mean? At a point twenty-three and a 
half degrees north of the equator, at the tropic of Cancer, the vertical 
sun appears to stop when it is mid-summer with us. As it moves south- 
ward, our summer wanes; it crosses the equator, and appears to travel 
on until it has reached twenty-three and a half degrees on the other 
side of the line—the tropic of Capricorn ;* then six months have pass- 
ed, it is midwinter with us and midsummer with people in the southern 
hemisphere, The sun turns back—(and the word tropic means the 
place of turning)—retraces its course over the equator, and at the ex- 

iration of a twelvemonth is at our tropic again, bringing us summer. 
Now, the rainy season is produced between the tropics, by the powerful 
action of the sun, wherever it is nearly vertical, in sucking up vast 





* The inclination of the earth’s axis, to which we have before alluded, is twen- 
ty-three and a half degrees. The apparent movement of the sun over the tropics, 
our lowg days of summer and long nights of winter, and the whole theory of polar 
nights ead days, can be explained practically with the greatest ease. In the 
evening jet there be be one lamp or candle, which you call thesun. Spit an 
erange ona knitting needle ; put some pins in it for men; hold the. needle, your 
earth's axis, not upright, but let it slant alittle; hold your earth, the orange, so 
that its equator is on the same level with your,sun. Keep the axis inclined and 
fixed always in the same position relative to the walls of the room, while you imi- 
tate the earth’s yearly course, by a revolution of your orange (always in the same 
level) round the lamp. Make mimic days and nights, in the mean time, by rolling 
your earth round upon its axis. member that the sun isto men as the lamp 


might be to your pins, and the rude experiment will be a little volume of astron- 
omy. 





quantities of vapour, which become condensed in the upper colder re- 
gions of the atmosphere, and dash to earth again as rain. The rainy 
season, therefore, follows the sun. When the sun is at or near the tro- 
ic of Cancer, both before and after turning, all places near that tropic 
| oat their rainy season: when the sun makes a larger angle with their 
zenith, it has taken the rainy season with it to another place. It is 
here obvious, that a country between the tropics, and far from each, is 
passed over by the sun, in its apparent course, at two periods in the 
same year, with a decided interval between them. It must have, there- 
fore, and does have, two rainy and two dry seasons. The parts of 
Africa and Asia bordering the northern half of the Indian Ocean are 
an exception to this rule; and, though in the region of the trade winds, 
they are independent of the trade winds also. A great expanse of wa- 
ter is there placed between two continents, one of which, Asia, stretch- 
to the north-east, is heated during our own summer, and the 
other, Africa, lies south-west of the water, and is heated when the 
sun is at the other tropic, and when our regions are cold. The cool 
current flows over the water into the space left by expanded air in 
Asia, when that continent is warmed, from —_ to October, making 
the south-west monsoon. After October, southern Africa begins her 
turn of summer, and the monsoon changes with a little conflict in the 
way of storm and cloud, and the air flows during the other six months 
to the other continent, creating the north-east monsoon. The end of 
March and the beginning of April, the end of September and the be- 
ginning of October, are the storm periods of mons20n changing. Water 
currents are determined by these constant winds, and each monsoon 
brings a rainy season to the coast on which it blows. The monsoon 
region extends beyond the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, and on the 
coasts of China, northward to Japan. 

Monsoon is a name drawn from an Arabic word, implying season. 
Prevalent winds on asmaller scale are determined in many other por- 
tions of the globe by local peculiarities of land and sea. Thus the 
great desert, the Sahara, heated intensely by our summer sun, pours 
up a current of ascending air, and sucks cool air out of the Mediterra- 
nean ; on that sea, therefore, in the summer, a north wind prevails, 
and for the same reason it is easier to sail up than down the Nile. 

Let us apply now some of the principles we bave discussed. The 
trade-winds blowing equably, do not deposit much of their vapour 
while still flowing over the Atlantic. Out at sea it geldom rains with- 
in the trade winds; but when they strike the east"toast of America 
rain falls; and the rain-fall on that coast, within the limits of the 
trade-winds, is notoriously excessive. The chain of the West India 
Islands stands ready to take (in the due season) a full dose; the rain- 
fall at St. Domingo is one hundred and fifty inches. But the winds 
having traversed the breadth of the continent, deposit their last 
clouds on the western flanks of the Andes, and there are portions, ac- 
cordingly, of the western coast on which no season will expend a dro 
of rain. Thus-in Peru it rains once, perhaps, in a man’s lifetime ; an 
an old man may tell how once, when he was quite a boy, it thundered. 
Of the cold Antarctic current slipping by the Peruvian shores, and 
yielding the thick vapour called the Garua, which serves instead of 
of rain, we have already talked. Upon the table-land of Mexico, in 
parts of Guatemala and California, for the same reason, rain is very 
rare. But the grandest rainless districts are those cccupied by the 
great desert of Africa, extending westward over portions of Arabia 
and Persia, to a desert province of the Beloochees; districts present- 
ly continued in the heart of Asia over the great desert of Gobi, the 


.table-land of Tibet and part of Mongolia. In all these, are five or 


six millions of square miles of land that never taste a shower. Else- 
where the whole bulk of water that falls annually in the shape of rain, 
is calculated at seven hundred and sixty millions of tuns. 

In equalising temperature, in wafting clouds over the land, and caus- 
ing them to break and fall in fertilising showers, in creating and foster- 
ing the art of navigation, by which man is civilised, the winds per- 
form good service. Their pure current washes out the stagnant ex- 
halations from our homes, our fields, our persons ; breaks the ripe seed 
from the tree, and sows it at a distance fromits parent plant, where it 
may grow in the free air, not overshadowed. ithout winds, winter 
would be one monotony of frost, and summer one monotony of sun. 
The crisp snow, and the woolly clouds, the delightful rustle of the sum- 
mer forest, and the waving of the autumn corn, the glory of the sunset, 
and the wonder of the rainbow,—the world would have wanted these 
had not the winds been taught to do their Master’s bidding. Afterall, 
wind and rain prove more than the necessity of carrying umbrellas. 
And, after all, Tom was not stupid, when he rejoiced in telling how— 

. « . the wind began again with a burst 
Of rain in my face, and a glad rebound 
From the heart beneath, as if, God speeding me, 
I entered his church-door,' Nature leading me.” 

Of course, it is understood that violent friction of the lower sur face 

of a wind upon the upper surface of the sea, will raise the waves. The 
sea, in a gale, is a condition which all people understand. There are, 
however, certain winds, obeying their own laws, which produce storms 
at sea of a peculiar nature. These are typhoons and hurricanes. 
The hurricane is a remarkable storm wind, peculiar to certain por- 
tions of the world. It rarely takes its rise beyond the tropics, and it 
is the only storm todread within the region of the trade-winds. In the 
temperate zone, hurricanes do now and then occur, which crossing the 
Atlantic from America, strike our own coasts. We had one in 1836, 
and we had one last year. But, on our side of the equator, the home 
of the hurricane is about the region of the West Indies; in the 
southern hemisphere, they favour Rodriguez andthe Mauritius. Fur- 
thermore, they have their seasons. The West Indian occur from Au- 
t to October. The Rodriguez, in the hot months of the other hem- 
isphere. Furthermore, it is the nature of a hurricane to travel round 
and round, as well as forward, very much as a corkscrew travels 
through a cork, only the circles are all flat, and described by arotatory 
wind upon the surface of the water. The rotatory wind blows the sea with 
itin a rotatory current ; within the circle of the hurricane the air is calm, 
and its diminished pressure lifts the water up in a gfeat storm wave, 
which, advancing with the hurricane, surrounding by its current, plays 
the deluge, if it strike upon a shore; but, otherwise, rolls on and on, 
while the wind dances round and round it; thus, twisting circles while 
it marches on its main path—that main path being itself a grand curve. 
Hurricanes always travel away from the equator. North of the equa- 
tor, the great storm, revolving as it comes, rolls from the east towards 
the west: inclining from the equator, that is, northward. It always 
comes in that way; always describes in its main course the curve of an 
ellipse, which generally crosses the West India Islands, and presently, 
pursuing the ellipse, marches to the north-east from the coast of Flori- 
da, treading the waves of the Atlantic. In the southern hemisphere, 
hurricanes come from the north-east, and pursue a course away from 
the equator precisely similar. No hurricane ever commenced its main 
course from the west; but, it is obvious that a ship, revolving in its 
circles, will find the wind in every quarter in turn ; and that a hnrri- 
cane’s main course is from the west in ‘the last portion of its travels. 
Take an egg, and place it on an atlas map, so that its small end shall be 
near the coast of Florida, and its lower edge rest on the Leeward Is- 
lands; take a pencil, and, beginning eastward of these islands, trace 
the outline of your egg towards the west, turning its corner, and still 
tracing on towards the north-east, as if travelling to Europe: leave off 
now, and you have sketched the ordinary path of a West Indian hurri- 
cane. 

Thunder and lightning frequently attend a hurricane, and, more 
especially in the southern hemisphere, dense sheets of rain. Clearly, 
itis most important that a ship’s captain, overtaken by a hurricane, 
should know the nature and exact course of the storm. A horn-book 
is now published, by the use of which he readily obtains this knowledge 
which enables him to put his ship soas she can ride safely until the 
hurricane is gone. Without such knowledge, puzzled by the chang- 
ing wind, he perhaps drives before it, and is whirled round, circle 
after circle, dragged through the very road of danger ; or, he escgpes 
into the middle of a circle, has a little breathing time, and presently 
the crash returns; or, he gets out ofthe main course, and through 
ignorance, encounters it again. Shipwrecks innumerable have been 
caused in this way. In the present day, though we have not yet estab- 
lished a full theory concerning hurricanes, the sailor has been taught 
to step out of their path ; and that is something practical, for which a 
naval country owes its thanks (perhaps something more) to Colonel 
Reid and Mr Piddington. 

The typhoon, a relation of the hurricane’s, is of Chinese extraction. 
It is met with, only in the China seas, not so far south as the Island 
of Mindanao, nor so far north as Corea, except upon the eastern borders 
of Japan. A typhodn walks abroad not oftener than about once every 
three or four years; and that is quite often enough. You may believe 
arything of atyphoon. Robert Fortune says, that when he was at sea 
in a typhoon, a fish weighing thirty or forty pounds was blown out of 





the water, and fell through the skylight into the cabin. That might 
be believed of a typhoon from a lees trustworthy informant. . 


Of local storms and currents caused, in-land or out at sea, by i 
equalities of temperature, as, for example, by the warm current of the 
gulf-stream, we need not particularly speak. The storms and the 
rain-torrents of Cape Horn, where one hundred and fifty-three inches 
of rain have been measured in forty-one days, and where the whole 
year is @ rainy season, we can only mention. To the simoom we five 
a nod of recognition ; verily, that is a penetrating wind, which 


with sand the works ofa double.cased gold watch in the waist, 
pocket ofa traveller. We wave our hands like wise to the Italian 


siroceo, and the Egyptian khamsin, and the dry harmattan; anq 80 
our dry talk ends. : 

It is raining still. Raining on the just and on the unjust, on the 
trees, the corn, and the flowers, on the green fields and the river, oy 
the lighthouse-bluff and out at sea. It is raining on the graves of some 
whom we have loved. When it rains upon a mellow summer-evening 
it is beneficently natural to most of us to think of that, and to ive 
those verdant places their quiet share in the hope and freshness of the 
morrow. 





ROSITA; OR, SPAIN IN 1839. 


BY ELIZABETH 0’HARA, 
CHAP. I. THE HARVEST HOME: 


Panola is a little village of Old Castille, situate in the narrowest 
part of the province, whose fertility contrasts with the general barren. 
ness; @ true oasis in the sterile desert; an Andalusian scene, hidden 
in the recesses of the sierra. Panola is a deliciouS garden, where na- 
ture seems to work under the inspiration of some great painter ang 
botanist, and to combine in one small spot all the riches, all the beau- 
ties of the world. You have toiled over fifty leagues without seein 
one tree, one slender rivulet, among those dreary sands, and you sud- 
denly find woods, corn, flowers of all kinds grouped on the rocky plat. 
forms as if in some colossal and picturesque green-house. Here creep. 
ers of every description mingle their twining branches with the bril- 
liant verdure of the carob tree, the clumps of pale olive trees, the lon 
avenues of snowy aloes; there, each cluster of shrubs is surrounde 
by the spreading flowers of the white cystus, like the magnolias of the 
new world. Entire hills are covered by a plant which grows like the 
lilac, and yields an aromatic perfume which reminds one of the tropics. 
The roads which lead to Panola cross fields of lavender and of the wood 
strawberry, bordered by elms, whose deep foliage is contrasted by the 
scarlet berries of the cochineal plant, while a fresh air breathes 
we this luxuriant vegetation like the hardy breezes of Normandy. 
Sparkling streams fall in cascades and water the plains of ash and wil- 
low, while the vine clings to the taller trees, or hangs its garlands o'er 
the rocky ravines; the atmosphere is impre; ated with that balmy 
dust which causes the air in those climates to be seen as well as felt, 

There was a féte held on the 25th August, 1839, in the best house of 
the charming village of Panola, and joy was bursting forth with Spa- 
nish vehemence. ‘lhe weather was lovely ; it was harvest time; the 
last sheaf was borne from the field with cries of rejoicing from the 
young men and maidens, who danced around it with their guitars and 
castanets. All, however, were not gay in the little mansion: you had 
but to pass from one room to another to find sorrow instead of mirth, 
silence instead of joyous clamours. Ina parlour on the ground floor, 
which commanded a view of the dancers, two men were united by mo- 
tives as different as their ages. 

The first, who was seated near a rustic table, was an old man past 
sixty, but broken down rather with grief than years: in his wrinkled 
brow, his quick glance, his benevolent smile, you might read the ener- 
gy of youth tempered by the wisdom of age: his sole weakness seemed 
to lie in his legs, which were extended on cushions; and the worthy 
man doubtless considered the crutch by his side an indispensable ap- 
pendage. His dress was partly military, partly that of a countryman, 
and was composed of a round snuff-coloured cloth jacket with cloak of 
the same ; a sash of scarlet wool encircled his waist, and trousers which 
from their accurate cut evidently once graced a soldier's body, though 
the wearer had now become a peaceable villager. A sugar-loaf hat 
hanging by his side, decked with faded ribbons, completed the costume. 
The wearer, who had served in the Spanish army, was the Senor Don 
Pedro Riaz de la Sarga, poor and noble as a Castilian, with this excep- 
tion, that his nobility was as incontestable as his poverty. The little 
house in Panola was his last remaining castle, the few surrounding 
fields his last domain. But we know that in Spain poverty ig not syn- 
onymous with indigence any more than agriculturisi means labourer ; 
and Senor Pedro was richer with his poor acres than many squires in 
our country with their lands and castles. From an old habit, revived 
by the stormy times, the Spanish veteran was occupied in cleaning and 
loading his pistols, handling them with delight and astonishing dexte- 
rity for his age. 

he young man with him was his fifth son, Don Stefano Riaz de la 
Sarga, at present his father’s sole companion, his four brothers being 
in the Queen’s army. Stefano de la Sarga, a fine lad of twenty, was 
the beau par excellence of Panola in the eyes of its maidens; he was a 
type of re heauty in all its grace and pride; his dark skin em- 
browned by the sun, large black eyes, and hair like the raven’s win 
curling round his well shaped head, softened that look of nationa 
haughtiness which characterizes the Spaniard, though at first sight 
this prevailing quality was so strongly marked that you might have 
supposed him to be revengeful and deceitful. 

he young man wore the celebrated Spanish gala dress known as 
the Majo’s costume, and whose proverbial richness has caused many 
travellers to say that few European princes are dressed like a Castil- 
ian peasant; in fact, of all civilized men the Castilian Majo spends 
most in clothing. Stefano Riaz wore a very short jacket of black cloth 
trimmed with braid and ribbons of the same colour, and with a rich 
silk fringe; the lappels were lined with yellow silk and turned back, 
discovering the gold buttoned waistcoat, and embroidered shirt, while 
& black cravat was loosely confined round his throat by a handsome 
ring. His black silk pantaloons were met at the knee by long yellow 
kid boots, opening at the calf to show his silk stockings. Add to this 
the ancient Spanish rapier, now only worn on high days, and black 
beaver and flowing plume, and you may form an exact idea of the gala 
dress of a Panola Majo. 

In donning this costume, pleasure’s livery, the Castilian peasants lay 
down their customary gravity, and give thentselves up to wild gaiety ; 
but Stefano Riaz’ deep gloom contrasted with his brilliant dress. He 
stcod by an open window at a short distance from old Pedro, negligent- 
ly holding a bunch of half faded jessamine, and pensively watching the 
reapers dancing with the village lasses, only answering their frequent 
signals by a sad smile. At times his eye lit up though he sighed still 
more heavily; it was when acertain dancer, the fairest of all approach- 
ae ‘“‘ How beautiful she is!” he cried, as his looks eagerly followed 

er. 
“Stefano !” said the old man, remarking his son’s pre-occupation. 
‘* How they crowd around her!” continued the younger one, hearing 
nothing that passed. 
‘* Stefano !” again cried Senor don Riaz. 
‘* She dances so gracefully,” pursued the lover, still deaf to all else. 
** Stefano!” shouted his father. 
The Majo started. ‘ Did you speak, father ?” 
**You have found it out at last,” Don Pedro smilingly answered. 
What were you thinking about so deeply, my son ?” 
‘* About what—nothing. I was looking at the reapers dancing.” 
“If you thought about nothing, my boy, you would do as they do.” 


TI have no heart for dancing!” sighed the young man as he left the 
window. 


** And why not ?” 
**T cannot tell.” 
‘“‘Then,” said the old man to himself, “I can. Come, my boy,” he 
quietly continued, ‘* put by these arms for me.” : 
Stefano took them up, and, as if to change the conversation, said with 
a forced smile, ‘* You can say, father, that there is not a grenadier 1? 
the Queen’s army whose weapons are as well kept as yours. The wa- 
ters of the Tagus do not sparkle more brightly in the mid-day sun than 
these barrels.” , 
“ Anold soldier’s arms are his jewels, my son,” Riaz enthusias- 
tically replied. ‘‘ These glittered less when I wore them under Min 
ainst the enemies of freedom. I had little time to clean them between 
night marches and day skirmishes, but now that this trembling han 
grasps & crutch, and can no longer wield them, I console myself for 
my incapacity by at least keeping them ready for another’s use. - 
these sad days of civil war and private quarrels every Castilian shoul 
be ready to defend his Queen or his fireside. But,” he continued, per 
ceiving his digression, “ you have led me from the point. Hang up 
these arms on the wall. Now look at me, and listen.” 
Stefano sl iwly obeyed. «* What is it you mean, father,” he asked, 9° 
he twisted the fringes of his jacket. 





**] want to tell you,” Pedro answered, witli a smile as he surveyed 
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: ead to foot, “* I want to tell you what you look like these 
= ome with these gloomy airs aad endless sighs.” 

“| don’t understand you.” 

«You do.” ’ 

«] do not see that I am sadder or more silent than any one else. I 
pave been reaping gaily all day, and dancing with the girls of Panola. 


] have been enjoying m self with the rest all the morning. Here is my 
ay ; I have never aid it down.” 
ae ene,” Don Rist ironically replied ; but just look in the glass at 
your smiling face.” . 
«J assure you——" , 
«J assure you that you are as like as two peas to your worthy 
father.” 
«To you!” . 7 5 
« Not to me, such as I now am with this white pate and my crippled 
leg, but as I was forty years ago, when I was in love with the sweet 
Paquita Brez, before she became my wife.” 
“In love,” stammered Stefano; you think that I am in love ?” 
«] do not think it, my son; I see it, I know it, I am sure of it; I 
pave but one reproach to make you; why did you not tell me at 
» 


Pedro held out his hand to Stefano, who clasped it warmly saying, 
« You shall know all, father.” Hedrewa chair near to the old man’s, 
and while the songs of the dancers fell on their ears and the setting 
sun tinted the room, revealed his tender secret. 


Cuap. II. 
THE MAJO’S SECRET. 


« It is indeed true, father,” said Stefano; ‘it is now a month since 
my heart has burnt with an unquenchable love; the thought of her 
panishes all other thoughts; her image effaces the memory of even my 
mother: the sight of her would make me forget the whole world, aye, 
you yourself, my father, may God forgive me! If I no longer speak, it is 
because her name ever rises to my lips, and I dare not give it utterance ; 
if everything has become distasteful to me it is because there is nothing 
in existence worth a glance from her eyes, a word from her mouth; be- 
cause, | would give my life for one look, one word, did they but tell me 
that she loves me.” 
“Well done ! well said, my boy!” interrupted Pedro. ‘ By our lady, 
I was just so at your age; and so ought every Spaniard to be. I have 
ever found that the brave love the most warmly, provided that the 
dove be pure.” 
“ As to that, father—” 
“T had entire confidence in you, my son; I trust you before asking 
whom you love; I promise only to put three conditions to my consent.” 
“ What are they ?” Stefano eagerly asked, as if these words must set 
his fears or hopes at rest. ; 
In the first place,” continued the village hidalgo, in the manner of 
a grandee speaking to his heir, ‘‘ the woman to whom you give your 
name must bring you one as noble and as worthy as Riaz de la Sarga: 
good blood and honour are worth more than wealth ; and, poor as I am, 
J require no other dowry.” 
* And then?’ 
“ And then she must be the worthy daughter of a faithful subject of 
our Queen Isabella, of an unflinching defender of our constitution.” 
The old man bowed respectfully at these words, while his son also un- 
covered his head. 
** The last condition ?” he impatiently cried. 
‘“* The last,” his father solemnly answered, ‘‘ is, that you both swear 
on your betrothal day that, should death—and that may happen any 
day—deprive the national army of one of your four brothers, you will 
take his place instantly, and seizing these arms, leave Panola that 
moment.” 
‘The two first conditions are already fulfilled,” said Stefano, ‘‘ and 
if need be I promise to fulfil the third. But alas! I must be loved to 
‘be happy; and I fear that I am not.” 
“You cannot think that,” Pedro haughtily cried. ‘I should like 
to know what girl in this village would disdain the hand of Stefano 
Riaz de la Sarga.” 
“ know not if she would disdain my love, but she seems to fear it; 
she shuns my looks, my least attentions; she hardly allows me to speak 
‘to her, lest my love escape my lips as it does my eyes.” 
“* Bah,” laughed the old man; ‘it is you who are afraid to open 
Fa you frighter your lady-love with your gloomy looks, like a 

dit plotting an attack. Girls, my boy, do not dislike a sighing 
lover; but they like one that speaks » aud listen to them joyfully 
though they feign deafness at first.” 

“Qh! could I only hope that she would hear me without anger,” 
‘cried the young man, clasping his hands. 

** Without anger, silly boy! Was ever a young girl offended at a 
tale of true love? Come, my young hidalgo,”’ pursued the old man, 
looking proudly on his son, ‘ let’s begin our attack on this haughty 
Maja to-day ; but first, if you please, put on another countenance, and 
other manners. Lift up boldly this handsome head and those large 
black eyes ; set one arm a-kimbo, and balance your hat with its sweep- 
ing plume in the other hand ; and then let’s speak boldly of love, as 
we can do of war and bull-fights; we shall see then if this scornful lady 
will not bend before us. The rest is my concern, my son; and you 
‘may reckon that if my conditions be fulfilled the wedding-day is not 
far off. Well, what say you? Does not this please you, mi senor 
dolorido ?” 

% more inspires you, father; may it grant that you be not de- 
ceived.” 

« And now I only wish to know the name of my future daughter.” 

The young man was about to reply when a loud shout interrupted 
the conversation at its most interesting point. 


Cuap. III. 
THE MAJA’S CHOICE. 

The reapers, followed by their partners, rushed into the room. ‘“ La 
maja, la maja,” they cried together ; ‘‘ we will have the maja.” 

In an instant the room was filled by a noisy and animated crowd, 
who all wore costumes more or less richly ornamented, and resembling 
Stefano’s; some had guitars, others castanets; the greater number 
leant on long forked sticks all peeled and decorated with ribbons ; each 
bore a bouquet of jessamine like the majo’s, while the young girls in 
black boddices, short basquinas, red stockings, and mantillas, rattled 
their costanets and continued the gay waltz. The joyous crowd sur- 
rounded Pedro Riaz, and the cry, ‘* /a maja, la maja,” resounded on 

all sides. 

** Well, well, my children, what is it?’ asked the village Nestor. 

‘La maja,” they cried, ‘‘ Ja maja,—or death,” added one who had 
drunk rather freely. 

**Come, explain yourselves,” said Riaz. 
Rosita ?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” they unanimously exclaimed. 

“Is she not with you, my friends? I thought you had elected her 
-your queen.” 

‘Certainly ; we bore her in triumph on the last shock,” said a ring- 
leader. 

** She consented very willingly,” added a young peasant. 

** All went on famously,” put in a third. 

“ But,” said another, ‘‘ she spoiled all at the best moment, when we 
Were going to proceed to the ceremony of the Maja’s choice.” 

“Ah, ah,” cried Pedro with a smile; ‘‘ the little Navarrese played 
the prude, did she ?” 
oth She struggled like a demon, and said the ceremony was no business 

ers,” 


**Do you mean my niece 


man J ust like her,” remarked the old man; “ but did you explain it to 
r ? Led 


“We said all it was possible to say, that it is the custom of Panola, 
the day of the corn harvest, to carry the daughter of the house on the 
last shock of corn; and then all the young men of the place who ad- 
mired her came and presented their bouquets in turn; that she chose 
him whom she authorized to ask her hand by keeping his nosegay 
alone ; and that if she refused to submit to the common law she would 

disgraced in the country ; that no honest villager would pay court 
her afterwards. None of our reasons could convince her, none of 
cur threats frighten her ; she declares that, as it is only eight months 
Since she has come to Panola she is not forced to adopt our customs ; 
that next harvest she will see if she will submit to this one. In short, 
she contrived to spring off her seat and escape us all.” 

“ The wild little savage,” said Pedro, who, good-humoured old man, 
took part with the young men ; ‘but, my good friends, you must allow 
that you were very awkward 


\ pmge since not one of you could man- 
age & young girl. You should have run after and caught your prey.” 
By our lady! and so we did; but just catch a bird without wings 


of your own. 
Our faces. She is there,” 


She flew while we could only run, and shut the door in 
pursued the spokesman, pointing to a door 


we come to claim her of you, Senor Pedro, that we may exercise our 
rights in your presence, and force her to proceed to the Maja’s choice, 
as is the rule.’ 
** You are quite right, my children,” answered the old man with all 
the gravity of a judge. ‘* You shall be satisfied in & moment,” he 
added, turning in search of Stefano, who, looking more pensive than 
ever, stood behind a group of peasants. ‘* My son,” he said, “‘ go and 
fetch your cousin ; it is the Majo’s place to wait upon the Maja here; 
if Rosita will not come for you, tell her it is at my request.” 
“I am going,” Stefano replied, with a slight hesitation ; then sud- 
denly pausing at the door as if the errand were most repugnant. 
“Perhaps my cousin may not be here,” he observed. : 
** She is, she is; we are sure of it,” cried twenty voices. 
*« But,” remonstrated the unwilling ambassador, “ if she will not 
accompany me?” 
“She will,” said Don Riaz in a peremptory tone, which decided Ste- 
fano to open the door. 
‘* Well done, well done,” exclaimed the delighted villagers, pouring 
out most energetic thanks to the old man. ‘ Viva el buonito senor 
Pedro,” cried the toper tossing up his hat, and the cry was noisily re- 
= when Rosita, with downcast eyes, was led into the room by 
tefano. 
Rosita Lopez was, as her uncle had said, a child of Navarre, the 
daughter of Don Riaz’ sister and of an agricultural hidalgo like him- 
self: she had left her birth-place, Iafalla, on the death of her fatier 
and mother, victims of civil war; and old Pedro, with some difficulty, 
had had her brought to Panola, where he treated her as a daughter 
until he could find a fitting match for her. Her origin might be read 
in her features, less Castilian than those around her; but though her 
beauty was less majestic, it was more graceful and touching. But just 
eighteen years old, she still bore the infantine look which so often mis- 
leads us in young girls. Her golden chesnut hair was confined by a 
large comb, but the most national of her beauties was her round and 
fine figure, which rivalled a Grecian statue. 
The Maja’s costume was richer and more brilliant than that of Ste- 
fano Riaz; her black lace mantilla, confined by her comb, heightened 
by contrast the dazzling whiteness of her shoulders. A dice of 
brown velvet designed the waist and bust with the exactness of which 
Spanish coquetr ie alone discovered the secret, while the full black 
silk basquina fell in plaits from the hip to mid-leg, discovering the 
shoes and stockings, as essential as the comb in a Spanish toilet ; the 
little low-quartered shoe was so narrow it could scarcely be seen, and 
was invisibly attached to the heel by ribbons as white as the silk stock- 
ing. This dress, already rich in its materials and make, became superb 
from the fringe lace, ribbon, and flowers, with which it was profusely 
trimmed. 
On seeing the charming treasure they had lost restored to them by 
Stefano, the young reapers shouted for joy and shook high their 
castanets. 
‘* Rosita,” said Pedro to his niece, taking her by the hand; “I have 
made your excuses to our friends for the trick you played them. It is 
your place now to make reparation by submitting to an old custom 
which is as fixed as our tithes. Come, du not tremble so, my child; 
play your part gaily. You are the daughter of the house, the maja ; 
among these brave Castilians here are some who pretend to your hand. 
They will do homage in our old manner by offering you the jessamine 
they have worn next their hearts. There must be one among them 
whom you secretly prefer, and you have been told how you may choose 
him among all by keeping his bouquet.” 
** But, Senor Pedro—” the poor girl murmered in a broken voice. 
‘* No resistance, my sweet,” kindly her uncle interrupted. ‘ By 
our lady, when we are beautiful we must be married; we must find a 
husband handsome and brave, faithful and tender. You are lucky in 
only having the difficulty of choice here; besides, your choice is free : 
he whom you favour will not marry you within four-and-twenty hours! 
He will not take you as Kings take their Queens, without giving you 
time to accustom yourself to him, without courting you. On the con- 
trary, my child, your choice only gives him a right to seek to please 
you, to prove his love and to merit your hand.” 
Rosita would have renewed her timid remonstrances, but the imper- 
turbable Don Riaz again closed her mouth, and signed to the villagers 
to begin the ceremony, concerning which he seemed as anxious as 
them selves. To be concluded next week. 





AN ILL-USED GENTLEMAN. 


CHAP. I. 

It was a bright, beautiful, breezy morning in the laughing, loving 
and ‘‘ leafy month of June,” when, on opening the door that leads into 
my little spot of ground, (dignified by the name of garden), I became 
at once aware I was laboring under a very decided attack of that pleas- 
ant but profitless distemper termed idlesse. I looked towards the town ; 
there it stood, the image of puffy importance, fuming and smoking away 
in its usual busy and petulant manner, and I bethought myself of the 
dust and the dirt, and the oo and the heat—the bartering and the 
bargaining, the buying and the selling, and the rest of the multifari- 
ous bustle going on within its walls, and the agreeable tranquillity of 
my spirit became disturbed. I turned towards the country, and there 
it lay—hill and dale, tillage and pasturage, wood, water, and green- 
sward, basking and rejoicing in the beneficent and procreant sunshine. 
Suddenly that portion of tae Scriptures which saith, “‘ there is a time 
for all things, a time for work and a time for play,” became forcibly 
impressed upon me. Certes, quoth I, the latter part of that injunction 
has been too long neglected ; and away I strode towards the conscien- 
tious discharge of my duty. par ars 
How pleasant and qniet are the works of nature to those of man,— 
how serene and noiseless her magnificent operations! Here was no 
clanking of hammers, or hacking of saws, or puffing of steam, or villan- 
ous gases and exhalations, yet was her ladyship labouring on the most 
extensive scale. How delicious too, were the accompaniments of her 
handicraft! the young corn springing, and the merry birds singing in 
the blue sky above it; the green grass growing, and the fresh breeze 
blowing far and wide. Here and there, in the nooks and corners of 
the winding lanes, was the bee humming over some clump of natural 
poetry—I mean wild-flowers—gratifying eye and ear wiih its cheerful 
and luxurious industry, while on every side, the beautiful blossoming 
hawthorn impregnated the cool air with its pure and healthful fra- 
nce. 


** God made the country, and man made the town.” 


A glorious line that, thought I, as I sauntered dreamingly on my 
pleasant and purposeless path. 
Ah!a patch of moorland, skirting and relieving the rich fertility of 
the district, its dark heathery surface irregularly dotted with adult and 
incipient sheep (oh, the delicious flavour of moorland mutton! rich, 
yet not cloying; so specially different from the greasy lusciousness of 
the plain !), with here and there a four-footed ass, standing considerin 
whether toeatorsleep. Blessed state of animal and assixine existence! 
Through this moor a tiny brook went “‘singing a quiet tune,” as it 
wended its solitary and uncared-for way towards some more pompous 
and important geographical stream. I followed it of course—for an idle 
man as naturally and unconsciously followeth the course of running 
water as he followeth that of his own nose—quite busily employed in 
fashioning the most filmy and fantastic projects, and erecting aerial 
castles of a very gorgous and imposing description, when, on rounding 
asmall knoll on which grew a patch of furze, { came suddenly upon a 
gentleman much more usefully and practically employed. He was 
washing a pocket handkerchief in the limpid waters of the brook, and 
humming “ Love’s Young Dream.” It wasasingular employment for a 
person of that gender, yet did he not seem altogether unskilled in the 
exercise of it, and evermore he washed and sung, 
** Qh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As young love’s dream !” 

On the aforesaid furze bush lay outspread that refuge for the shirt- 

less surnamed *‘ a dickey,” and alongside of it, that other piece of as- 


undergone a recent partial purification. On becoming aware of my 


the futility of such @ procedure. 


and jocosely added, that it was * fine drying weather !” 
“Very,” responded I. 


sumption, that goeth by the name of collar, both of which had evidently 


presence he attempted a hasty concealment, but immediately perceived 
I had become so fully, yet so simply 
and unobtrusively aware of the state of his linen and cotton garments, 
and the manner ia which they were restored to their or‘ginal complex. 
ion, that subterfuge or ill-feeling were equally out of the question. He 
therefore, with a pleasant, yet rueful smile bade me ‘* good morning,” 
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At once I knew him.to be a player, by the inappropriateness of his 





tation. 

Tat!” said I, “‘’tis nothing. The daughters of kings did the same 
thing in the classical times, before the world knew anything of soap. 
I like to see & man independent of the fabhions of his day.” 

“ And then,” said he, evidently relieved by the way in which I treated 
the subject, and disposed to carry on the conversation in the same strain 
—* washerwomen are so careless! now when a gentleman officiates as 
his own laundress, he is at least sure—(with a serio-comic glamee at 
the furze bush), that he can lose nothing !” 

‘* Most veritable! therefore take heed,” quoth I, “how you depart 
from your present practice.” 

In five minutes we were the best friends in the world, and an infinity 
of words ensued. In fact we talked ourselves h y; and as it was 
now about the heur for refreshing and replenishing the stemach, I ven- 
tured to to my new friend that he should dine with me at a small 
hostel situated om the out-skirts of the moor, and this 1 he ac- 
cepted with a framkness and alacrity, which shewed him to be a persow 
who dangles ceremonious observances as much as he did mew and gaudy 
apparel. 

ut I must endeavour to give some idea of my erg ye rather 
singular appearance. He seemed te be a man about five and thirty, 
with a somewhat long and cadaverous physiognomy, yet pleagamt withal- 
His person had a lean, lank, dinnerless-like look, as ifhe had netsat at 
‘* good men’s feasts,” or what is much more to the purpose—men’s good 
feasts, for some time past, and his vestments were in a state of exceed- 
ing dilapidation. He wore a snuff-coloured surtout, from which most 


quo 


of the buttons had departed, and a pair of contwmacious pe -and- 
salt coloured pantaloons, which obstinately refused to proceed farther 
than half-way down his legs ; they could never have been made for him, 


but must have been the gift or bequest of some dear and mach 
friend. An attempt had been made to forcibly compe} them to approach 
nearer to the ankle by the wearing of straps, but like all coerce 
measures in a free country, it had failed of success, fer though the left 
leg was still in equivocal subjection, the right, scorning te submit to the 
dominion of the strap, had resolutely broken loose, oa: however, 
a few fragmentary trophies in possession of the enemy. As regarded 
the other a enances of my friend, his waistcoat was not exactl; 
‘‘worn i’the newest gloss,” it had evidently seen better dagen tie 
shoes wanted mending very much, and the verdure had departed from 
his hat. 
“‘ Stop a moment till I dress,” said he, as I prepared to set forward ; 
and he vanished with his linen behind the furze. 
In a few minutes he re-appeared, arrayed in a clean shirt (at least as 
far as public display was concerned), and astarchless collar. He then 
gave his hands and face a partial ablution in the brook, and which he 
said the sun would dry as we walked along ; (what a greatness of idea to 
use the sun for a towel!) drained a little hair-oilfrom a bottle which 
he produced from his pocket, rubbed it on his hair, adjusted his hat om 
one side, buttoned his coat, as far as such a feat was practicable, and 
exclaiming, “ now then all’s right!” started off by my side. 
[ could not help admiring my new acquaintance as he walked along. 
Notwithstanding his apparently forlorn condition, his confident air, 
brisk step, and orn 4 swagger, plainly declared that he was on exceed- 
ingly good terms with himself. He was a man that had evidently made 
up his mind to have nothing to do with misfortune ; others mighf grap- 
Te with her, but he would slip aside and let her pass. He was, to use 
his expression, ‘‘ a gentleman out of luck !” but his sky was still clearly 
filled with rainbows of the most brilliant character; and I could uot 
help contrasting to his advantage, the happy buoyancy of his tempera- 
ment, which stood him in place of the most refined or stocial philosophy, 
with that of others, who revert regretfully and mournfully to the past, 
dwell despondingly on the present, and look anxiously and doubtfully 
towards the future. Yet for all this, he informed me in confidence as 
we proceeded, that he considered himself by far the most ill-used gen- 
tleman on the face of this green and good-looking earth. 


After the third plate of our country cheer (fried ham and new-laid 
eggs) had disappeared, and the fourth bottle of ale had gone to attend 
upon it, my friend began to stretch himself in a luxurious picktooth 
fashion, and wonder if there were any filberts in that part of the 
country. Mine host professed his ignorance of such a v table, but 
said he had some capital milk-cheese. In the absence of filberts, milk- 
cheese was not to be despised, and after about another quarter of an 
hour’s labour at the cheese, and the evanishment of two more bottles 
of ale, the * gentleman out of luck,” began to manifest decided sy 

of communicativeness. Like a vast of good-tempered fellows, the more 
he drank the stronger became the infusions of the pensive and senti- 
mental in his discourse. The conversation assumed a mixed character. 
**°T was sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild,” 

and like that of most theatrical people, it was simply, solely, and enl 
tirely about himself and his concerns ; the losses, crosses, trials, and 
tribulations he had endured—the neglect and contumely he had put 
up with from mercenary managers and misjudging audiences ; and this, 
together with a goodly list of broken engagements, unpaid salaries, 
and profitless benefits, united to a fondness for good living, a social 
glass, and “‘ genteel” company, had reduced him to his present circum- 
stances, which he assured me were crazy and ble enough, 
in consequence of the paltry and contracted notions of Apr ge in 
provincial towns, who scrupled—he could not for the life of him sur- 
mise why—to give gentlemen in his line credit His prospects, how- 
ever, he said were capital—if he only had £5; but the want of this 
insignificant sum prevented his reaching the metropolis and realizing 
a handsome fortune. Of this he did not entertain the slightest doubt. 
In fact, he assured me, that if he only had fair-play, he would have 
been at the top of his profession, pom | wallowing in wealth long ago; 
because, as he pretty plainly hinted, there not being at present 9 man 
on the British stage (with the exception of himself), that could render 
full and complete justice to Shakspeare, there was little or nothing to 
prevent such a desirable consummation. 

** Of course you have seen my Macbeth ?” said he. 

I confessed that I had not had that pleasure. Indeed, I was obliged 
to own that I was ignorant of even the name of the distinguished tra- 
gedian in whose company I had the honour to find myself. 

** Name, my good sir, my professional name (at present) is Stanley— 
Marmaduke Stanley—how do you like it? Noble name! fine associa- 
tions !—‘ Charge, Chester, charge—on, Stanley, on!’ and egad, I wilk- 
‘on’ as soon as I get those five pounds.” 

“ Professional name,” quoth I, taken rather aback. 

«*Q true! my real name—that is, the name my ancestors were con- 
tented to put up with, and obliging enough te transmit to me, was 
Wiggins !—actually Wiggins! Think of that!—to which they had the - 
excellent taste to prefix Timothy, in compliment to my uncle, the bar- 
ber—Timothy Wiggins !—Hamlet by Timothy Wiggins! Guod heavens, 
sir, it was not to be endured. Could the great Garrick himself be 
resuscitated, and play Hamlet under the name of Wiggins, the critics 
would sneer, and the audience laugh at him.” are 

I cordially admitted that as far as euphony was concerned, Wiggin: 
was not exactly the thing, and wishing to take at least a seeming in- 
terest in the fate of the said Wiggins a/ias Stanley, inquired if he had 
any existing engagement. . 

m Why yes,” said he, drawing up his collar, which being starchtess,. 
required some management to keep it in an upright position. “T aty 
present /ead in Weazle’s company—little Nic Weazle’s—a gentleman 
well known in these districts—and now performing at the temporary 


theatre in the neighbouring village of B——. 
i eis it tof the managerial tribe, 


** But Weazle, presume, is like the res 
blind to merit, eh? ithe 4 

“Why not exactly. I must do Aim the justice to say, that he does 
appreciate me, and stands my friend as far as lies in his power.” 4 

“His power!—why is he not manager—autocrat—supreme dic- 
tator !” 

Mr. Stanley laid his hand impressively on my shoulder. 

“Sir,” said he, in a troublous voice, with @ peculiar expression of 
countenance, which induced me to surmise that he must himself have 
been entrapped sometime or other in the snare of matrimony ; “ Sir, 
Weazle is a married man!” 

** The devil!” 

“Ay, you may say that—and such a womaia! Alas! poor Weazle! 
Now, you see, I happen to be most disgracious in the eyes of Mrs. W. 
for sundry reasons. In the first place, I have interfered more than 
once, when | certainly had no business, 9,94 prevented her beating her 
liege lor. ; and secondly, L was the ma,n that detected her affair with 
Brown, nd informed Weazle of it.” 

* Affair with Brown!” 

“Why, yes. The truth is—‘frailty thy name is woman” Mrs} 








on the right of Don Riaz. 


* We have 9 watch at every entrance, and 


“ Ab.{ sir,” continued the primitive washerwom.an with a sigh as he 
spreod the handkerchief alongside of the dickey and collar, “ misery 
aco-uaints a man with strange bedfellows!” 


Weasle does not happen to be exactly as ‘ pure as unsunned snow 


* chaste as the iceicle 
That hangs on Dian’s temple.’ 
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You understand me. She despises Weazle, and suffers her eyes to 
«hunt after new fancies!’ Now this ee — on — the 
weconds in tragedy, sings comic,songs, plays Har , paints scenes, 
and makes himself generally useful, has hit Mrs. Weazle’s fancy ; and 
the unchaste virago takes every re to elevate him and dispa- 
rage me. Why, sir—but you will scarcely credit it—she actually 
‘wanted me—me! (emphasizing every word)—to play Macduff to Brown's 
Macbeth!” 
I was horror-struck, of course; and, looking him incredulously in the 

, exclaimed, ‘‘ Impossible !” 
ee doubtless it appears so to you, and all the world,”—(nearly 
all actors have an impression that the general business of the world is 
suspended when any squabble occurs among themselves, and some la- 
bour under this hallucination to an almost incredible extent)—*‘I 
knew you would not—could not, believe it; but (rising from his seat, 
and laying his hand on his heart) I do solemnly assure you, sir, upon 

word and honour as a gentleman, such was really the fact!” 

y countenaice indicated that the world was coming to an end, but 
I faltered out—* eames yourself, my dear fellow.” 

«J will try. Much-injured shade of Shakspeare—Brown’s Macbeth! 
—Landlord, another bottle; and I indignantly spurned the damning 
degradation—she com Weazle to dismiss me !” 

* And did he comply ?” 

«* He must have done it—legally married—no choice you know; but, 
luckily, there happened to be a £3 —- in the way incase of breach 
of covenants, which, of course, rendered the thing impossible.” 

«* Infamous woman!” 

“ Ay, you may say that—exceedingly infamous ; and what is worse, 
ugly to boot—five feet eleven and a , besides — partial to liquor, 
as lon a tragedian! But that’s not all—your health, sir—she now 
takes every opportunity of marring my points, and ruining my effects. 
It was onl the other week we had to enact Hamlet. I, uf course, was 
Hamlet. Well, you shall hear. Weazle ought to have played first 

e-di but what does this incarnation of evil—Mrs. Weazle— 

, but take advantage of her husband’s partial intoxication—your es- 
good health, sir!—to persuade him he would make a Ait as the 

pry Sg a father! I saw her design at once—it was to Ai// me !” 

“ 

“That is, at power J kill me; and I told Weazle so; and what do 

think was the reward of my candour ?” 

* We live in a base and ungrateful world, my dear sir—it is almost 


Sngeeole to say.” 
hy the -glorious blockhead told me that I was not the onl 
man of ability in the world—others, he flattered himself (he did flatter 
himself, indeed !), had talent—the Ghost had been too often intrusted 
to inferior actors, and he was determined the should, for once, have 
tice done it! Justice !—Think, sir, of a shrimp of a fellow, scarcely 
ve feet high, very asthmatic, with a crab-like shuffle in his gait, one 
leg being shorter than the other, and a voice like unto that of a penny 
trumpet, persopating the ‘ buried majesty of Denmark ! How self-love 
will blind a man! at hog think so ?” 
“IT doindeed. But did it turn out as you anticipated ?” 
* Worse, sir, much worse! Why as soon as the Spirit appeared, and 
I commenced (in capital voice) my ‘ Angels and ministers of grace, de- 
fend us! there was a universal grin all over the house; and when the 
trifling abortion went on to s of his brother, whose natural gifts 
were “ to those of his ! derisive cries of ‘ Well done, Weazle !—bravo, 
little Weazle ” shook the theatre. All this, would you believe it, the 
misguided man took in good faith! and has since talked of trying the 
in London! Well, this went on—very pleasant, was it not ?—until 
made his exit, syeaking out, ‘ Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me!’ 
amid a tumult of noise uproar which he calls applause. Now this 
‘was excellent sport, and very agreeable, I dare say, to those who were 
enjoying themselves, but only imagine my situation! Can you conceive 
it sir? There was I standing gazing after my Father’s Spirit with a 
countenance on which love, fear, pit » awe, horror, reverence, indig- 
nation, and amazement, were visibly depicted—and the whole house 
convulsed with laughter !” 
“ Shameful! shameful! 


yp 


Cuar II. 

** But what vexed me most was, that it entirely killed my attitude! 
I had taken some pains with it,—it was, in fact, supremely good, and I 
had made up my mind that it would produce a sensation ! I was, of 
course, unwilling to change it until the audience had sufficiently re- 
covered from their ill-timed mirth to be able to appréeiate its elegance 
and originality. This they were in no hurry to do, andI remained 
standing in the same posture until an ~~ tient bumpkin in the galler 
bawled out ‘I say, Measter Hamlet, be’st going’ to speak or noa? 
This was rather too much, and so oe gram ore ne at L! orgot ine sg 
but went on (a ately enough) apostrophising the Spirit, ‘ Re- 
member thee ee nen poor ghost ? and egad, I will not forget 
him in a hurry!” 


But I am afraid I grow tiresome. It isa very different matter en- 
joying the humoured detail of a gentleman’s ludicrous distresses 
over a bottle, and ccldly relating them to the public on paper. Suffice 
it to say, that we enjoyed each other’s company mightily; and on his 
informing me, among other matters that his “ benefit was fixed” for 
the ensuing week, when he electrifying the inhabitants of 
B—vith his “‘ Othello,” I begged to know where tickets were to be 
secured. Upon this he produced from his pocket sundry pieces of 
card, on whieh were written * Mr. Stanley’s Night—Boxes ” Of these I 
took half-a-dozen, at two shillings each, paying the money for the same; 
the unexpected and unusual feel of which so elated the worthy tragedian 
that he pressed me to walk towards the post road, where he could find 
an inn, and he would treat me to a beef-steak and a bottle of wine. 
This, however, I declined, and promising faithfully to see him make 
his — effort in the ensuing week, I shook hands and parted with 
pe 3, appiest and most amusing “ill-used gentleman” I had ever met 

The Monday evening of the ensuing week saw me quietly ensconced 
in the stage-box of the temporary theatre at B——. It was a building 
used for all the great events which occurred in that marvellous little 
town. All sorts of mountebanks, jugglers, travelling portrait paint- 
ers, equestrians, quacks, lecturers on elocution, and other birds of 
passege, hired it during their brief sojourn ; in it the B—— Debatin 

ety expended its weekly accumulation of eloquence; divines o: 
every persuasion, but without any stationary congregation, held forth 
beneath its sheltering and important roof; al i it the several 
Auxiliary Branch eties of the district annually gathered them- 
selves together. In time of great political excitement, however, its 
mere local notoriety was merged in its astonishing national importance. 
Public wee 7 werejheld in it, to overawe the government ; and it was 
‘well understood by the inhabitants of B——generally, andjby the leading 
speakers especially, that the passage of many important measures 
lately was principally owing (though the government did not like to 
confess it) to the overpowering floods of declamation that had issued 
from this very edifice. At present it was in the hands of Weazle, who 
had selected it as an eligible Psy from whence to disseminate a 
knowledge of Shakspeare, and the legitimate drama, over the sur- 
rounding district ; and, with the exception of the scenery, machinery, 

» decorations, company, and orchestral department, the ar- 
rangements certainly did him credit. 

It was acapital house. Nearly all the aristocracy of B——, con- 
sisting of the principal grocer, butcher, linen-draper, hatter, and pub- 
lican, with their respective families, crowded the boxes with beauty 
and fashion; whilst several farmers and farmeresses in the vicinity, 
represented the agricultural interest. The rest of the audience con- 
sisted of the usual miscellaneous contributions of a county district. 
Altogether there had not been such a house in B—— within the me- 
mory of the oldest play-going inhabitant ; it contained upwards of 18/. 
sterling, and the austere of the neighbourhood predicted that some 
seveel colomity was certain to follow sucha scene of gaiety and dis- 


t is not my intention (did I ess the power) to systematically 
criticize the entertainments of the evening; parts of the performance 
8 & very fair counter-part to the account furnished me of Ham- 
let; notwithstanding which, the audience maintained that grave and 
decorgqus demeanour which ought always to pervade a house on the re- 
presentation of atrsgedy. I cannot, however, refrain from a p2ssing 
notice of the Othello and Desdemona of the evening, personated by my 
friend and Mrs. Weazle. Lhave seen Kean as the Moor, and though 
much gratified on the whole, candour compels me to say, in justice to 
an unknown great man, in many respects be was decidedly inferior to 
Wiggins—that is to say, Stanley. I know very little about such 
matters, but it appeared to me that Kean neither stam nor tore 
his hair (wool) with belf the fury, nor rolled bis eyes about until 
nothing could be seen but the white, with one quarter the effect. In 
the celebraced scene touching the loss of the handkerchief, there was no 
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comparison. Wiggins reiterated his demand for “the handkerchief !” 
—* the handkerchief !)—‘‘ the handkerchief !’—with a force, increas- 
ing the volume of his voice at each interrogation, of which Kean was 
physically incapable. Opinions may differ about shades of excellence, 
but facts are stubborn things; and it was ascertained that he was 
most distinctly heard by the village blacksmith, on the see side 
of the street, during the operation of shoeing a horse. is speaks 
volumes. His exertions drew thunders of applause, and proved among 
other things, that whatever might be the state of the pockets, pro- 
spects, or habiliments of the “‘ ill-used gentleman,” his lungs, at least, 
were in excellent condition, and free from the slightest taint of pul- 
monary affection. : 

In the more pathetic portions of the character, I cannot say that I 
felt tearfully inclined; but this I rather attribute to a want of becom- 
ing sensibility on my part, as the frequent application of white hand- 
kerchiefs to the eye, and adjacent features of sundry farmers’ daugh- 
ters and dress-makers, incontestibly proved that my friend knew how 
to move the waters. In short, to use the emphatic words of the judic- 
ious and discriminating critic of the‘ B—— Advertiser,” with whom 
Wiggins used to smoke his pipe and take his pot—‘‘ it was one of the 
most powerful, pathetic, terrific, and energetic performances ever wit- 
samben any stage in any ~~ . 

Of the Desdmona of Mrs. Weazle, I cannot speak so highly. The 
fact was she was not exactly the figure for the part, being truly, as my 
friend had described her, “five feet eleven with beard.” She was, 
too, extremely stout in proportion even to her height, and had a stride 
like a grenadier’s, so that she fairly put one in mind of the heroines 
of the gender masculine in the ancient time, when, in the words of an 
old poet, men acted— 

: ** that were between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large, and nerve so incompliant, 
When you call’d Desdemona—enter Giant !” 


She was, in truth, a formidable looking lady ; and as I gazed at 
her, I thought, despite his faults, with sorrow and commiseration of 
Mr. Weagel. In her earlier years, she might have had a waist, but at 
present such an article did not constitute a portion of her anatomy, so 
that there being no connecting link, her shoulders had the appearance 
of directly resting on a much more substantial pedestal. A glance at 
the extremity of the most prominent feature of her face was enough to 
convince the most sceptical, that the insinuation respecting the attach- 
ment to spirituous liquors was not without foundation. In addition to 


y | all this, she was labouring under a very decided hoarseness, and her 


white satin dress, from some cause or other, formed anything but a 
contrast to the colour of her lord’s complexion; so that, taking all 
things into consideration, she did not exactly come np to one’s precon- 
ceived ideas of 

«The gentle lady wedded to the Moor; ” 
and when her father, before the senate, describe her as 


*¢a maiden never bold: 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at herself ;” 


the grocer’s heiress, who had been at a watering-place on the coast, and 
knew something, looked very significantly at the publican’s daughter ; 
upon which the publican’s daughter shrugged up her shoulders. 

The play, however, all things considered, went off very decorously, 
with the single exception of one scene, when I was a little apprehen- 
sive that there was going to be tragedy in earnest. It occurred after 
Othello had applied that very unbecoming epithet to his lady, which 
gives rise to Deodemens’s delicate piece of circumlocution : 

“«Des.—Am I that name, Iago? 

“ faco.—What name, fair lady? 

** Des.—Such as she says my lord did say I was?” 

Just as Mrs. Weazle had made this interrogation, I heard a most ex- 
pressive “ Hem!” and on looking to the side-wing from whence it pro- 
ceeced, saw my friend Othello winking at me in evident allusion to the 
question that had just been put by Desdemona, and the well-under- 
stood frailty of Mrs. W., with his finger laid very significantly on one 
side of his nose. Desdemona, too, heard and understood the purport of 
the “‘Hem!” and turning a round, caught Othello in the fact, 
with his finger laid as aforesaid. Her face assumed at once a most ter- 
rific expression: she made but three strides to the side-wing, and had 
not the gallant Moore effected a precipitate retreat, heaven only knows 
what might have been the consequence. A cry of order, however, in- 
duced her to waive her private sentiments, in erder to contribute to 
the gratification of the public, and the scene proceeded harmoniously. 

Three days afterwards a gentleman called upon me. It was Stanley. 
He was in extravagant spirits, and a suit of second-hand clothes gave 
him quite an imposing appearance. He had taken his place in the Lon- 
don coach, and after paying his fare, retained the almost incredible 
sum of £7 10s. in his pocket book, on a spare leaf of which was pasted 
the criticism from the “« B Advertiser.” Fame and fortune, he 
said, were now within his grasp—he had only to stretch forth his hand. 
If he succeeded, of which he did not entertain the shadow of a doubt, 
‘untold gold,” he assured me, would be but a slight acknowledgment 
for my kindness. He intended, however, once more tochange his name, 
as a ‘* provincial reputation ” he said was rather injurious than other- 
wise in London, in consequence éf the superciliousness of the Metropo- 
litan critics ; but under whatever cognomen, after his first decided hit, 
I should indubitably hear from him. 


a 





Two years have now elapsed, and | have not heard from him. Poor 
fellow! I am apprehensive his benefit at B has been but a par- 
tial gleam of sunshine, and that he is still kept back by the caprices of 
fortune, the blindness of managers, and the envy and ill-will of his 
brother actors—in fact, a regular conspiracy of the whole world. 
Never mind—he may be penniless, but he can never be poor whilst he 
retains his buoyant spirits and affluent imagination ; though I am afraid 
he still continues in his own opinion, what I found him—a very “ 1LL- 
USED GENTLEMAN.” 








RED HAIR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE PIPE OF REPOSE,” 


In the general category of ‘“‘red” the greater part of people one 
meets confound every description of hair which is neither black, nor 
brewn, nor white, nor whity-brown. It may be the fiery Milesian 
shock—it may be the paly amber—-it may be the burnished gold—it 
may be the 

*¢ Brown in the shadow, and gold in the sun ;” 


—cest égal—it is all ‘‘ red”’—they have no other word. 
And yet, under this general term are confounded the two extremes 
of beauty and ugliness—the two shades which have been respectively 
made the attributes of the angel and of the demon—we find that while, 
on the one hand, red hair (or rather a certain shade of it) has been 
both popularly and poetically associated with all ugliness, all vice, and 
all maliguity, a more pleasing variety of the same hue has been asso- 
ciated with all loveliness, all meekness, and all innocence. 
Thus Southey, in his vision of the ‘ Maid of Orleans,” after having 
taken the poor girl to a number of unpleasant places, introduces her 
to the following disagreeable personage :— 

** From thence they came 
Where, in the next ward, a most wretched band 
Groaned underneath the bitter tyranny 
Of a fierce Demon. His coarse hair was red— 
Pale grey his eyes, and blood-shot, and his face 
Wrinkled with such a smile as malice wears 
In ecstasy. Well pleased he went around, 
Plunging his dagger in the hearts of some, 
Or probing with a poisoned lance their breasts, 
Or placing coals of fire within their wounds.” 


This demon is Cruelty, and to his charge are committed all those 
who have exercised cruelty in their lifetime. Among others, ‘ bad 
husbands,” the poet tella us, ‘‘ undergo a long purgation ;” and serve 
them right too, but I would rather have handed them over for pickling 
to their mothers-in-law. 

Thus we find that red hair, or rather a certain shade of it (be it un. 
derstood that I always qualify it thus), as betokening @ cruel and 
fiend-like disposition, is a part of the orthodox description of a pro- 
fessed executioner. Scott, in the “ Talisman,” gives Richard’s heads 
man, “‘a huge red beard, mingling with shaggy locks of the same 
colour ;” and in the very same scene introduces, as a most marked 
contrast, his beautiful Queen Berengaria, with her ‘‘ cherub” coun. 
tenance, and dishevelled * golden tresses ” 

It seems, likewise, to be considered the mark of a crafty and treach- 
erous disposition. In Spain it is popularly known by the name of 
Judas hair, from a belief that the traitor disciple’s hair was of that 





shade, and in all Spanish paintings he is distinguished from the rest of 


a 
the disciples by the fiery colour of his hair. (See Stirling’s “ Annals 
of the Artists of Spain.”) To such an extent do the Spaniards 
their prejudices that the Castilians have a proverb, “ De tul pelo, ni 
gato ni perro” (of such hair neither cat nor dog.) . 

In our own country @ similar belief seems to have prevailed, though 
unattended by the same unreasonable prejudices as in Spain. In Shek. 
speare’s play of “* As You Like It,” Rosalind says of her lover— 


** Ros.—His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 
Celia,—Something browner than Judas’ 
Ros.—I’faith—his hair is of a good colour.” 


Having now seen a certain variety of red hair to be the attributes of 
the demon—the headsman and the traitor—we shall find another variet 
of the same hue to be one of the attributes of perfect beauty and inne. 
cence. In that most unequal poem, “ The Course of Time,” Pollok 
describing the dawn, says it was :— ° 


** As though the glorious, Xe bushy locks 
Of thousand cherubim had been shorn off, 
And in the temples hung of morn and e’en.” 
a bold step, by the way, beyond the sublime. 
Thus, Tennyson’s— 


** Sweet girl-graduates, in their golden hair.” 


Thus, by an authority which it would be heresy to dispute, and to 
which even a French painter has deferred, she who was “ fairest of her 
daughters,” was adorned with locks of flowing gold. And, indeed, it 
would seem a natural thing for a person to suppose, if unassisted by 
experience—on two beautiful women being placed before him—the one 
with shining locks of gold, and complexion radient as the light, and 
the other with raven tresses and olive cheek, that the former was the 
native of a bright and sunny clime, and that the latter had grown u 
in the shadow of the gloomy northern land. Milton, as a scholar anda 
traveller, could not have written his description in ignorance, but it 


drawn the fairest of women after any other pattern than that of her 
who possessed his imagination as the ideal of womanly beauty. 

Now were I to picture the first of women, I would give her an almost 
Indian dusk, and the Abyssinian large, sad, gentle eye (for the mother 
of mankind should have hada touch of melancholy), and flowing tresses 
of raven black, and everybody would say it was nothing like her. 

The talented authoress of “‘ Jane Eyre,” by the way, is very much 
dissatisfied with Milton’s Eve (not with the colour of her hair, but with 
her culinary qualifications), and, making a mouthpiece of her heroine, 
Shirley, exclaims, indignantly, that she, was not Adam’s wife, but his 
**housekeeper.” She accordingly tries her hand upon an Eve of her 
own, and produces a sort of misty angel instead of Milton’s comfortable 
woman. Fie! Miss Bell! find fault with Eve for being a good house- 
keeper! What sort of prospect is that for your husband? I have an 
idea, however, that Miss Bell is better than her word, andcould almost 
ee that the authoress of “ Jane Eyre” makes first-rate apple- 
jelly. 

To return to our subject ; I have in the next place to draw the read- 
ers’s attention to some ofthe more marked prejudices or predilections 
of different nations on the subject. — all nations the ancient 
Egyptians stand preeminent for the violence of their aversion to red hair! 
Theirs was literally burning hatred, for on the authority of Diodorus 
and others, that highly civilized people annually performed the cere- 
mony of burning alive an unfortunate individual whose only crime was 
the colour of hishair. Fancy the state of mind into which every pos- 
sessor of the obnoxious shade must have been thrown on the approach 
of the dreaded ceremony, each not knowing whether himself might not 
be selected as the victim. Let us try to realize a case. Suppose an 
individual, perhaps a most respectable citizen, of unblemished charac- 
ter, and with hair not so very red, only the supply has been unequal 
to the demand, and the more flagrant culprits Lave been used u 
fancy the poor man rushing distractedly about, piteously asking his 
friends whether they think his hair is really so very red—fancy him, 
more eagerly than Titmouse, grasping at every receipt warranted to 
produce a deep and permanent black—fancy him sneaking nervously 
through the streets, imagining that every one who looks at him is 
saying to himself, ‘“‘ That’s the man for the bonfire.” What can the 
poor man do? If he were to flee to another city they would burn him 
all the more readily as being a stranger, in preferenee to one of their 
own townsmen. If he were to have an artful wig made, the perruquier 
might be a conscientious man, and feel it his duty to denounce him. The 
time draws nearer and nearer, and as the dread truth that his hair is 
unquestionably the reddest in the place begins to ooze out by degrees, 
his agony is redoubled. It is the fast night, unable in the extremity 
of his oy to form any plan, or take any measure, he passes the 
time walking distractedly about his house, exclaiming, ‘* 0 this dread- 
ful red hair!’ The morning dawns, for the ten-thousandth time he 
rushes to his glass. Ha! what is this? His hair is no longer red, fear 
and anguish have turned it white. He leaps high into the air. ‘Ha 
—ha—cured in an instant!’ But he dares not trust the evidence 
of his own bewildered mind. He calls all his household around 
him, and puts the question to each of his servants in turn, ‘“‘ What 
colour is my hair?’ They all tell him itis white, and their looks 
of astonishment assure him that they speak the truth. A loud 
knocking is heard at the door. His heart leaps within him, yet he 
feels that he is safe. Then a horrible qualm comes over him, fear 
and anguish had turned his hair white—perhaps joy may have turned 
it red again. Once more he rushes to his glass. No, it is all right. But 
he cannot bear the suspense, and rushes to the door himself. He sees 
the priests come for him—the magistrates, and all the little boys. Some 
of them may be his friends, but it is a religious ceremony, and all pri- 
vate — must give way. However, they think it proper to look 
grave as they inquire, ‘Is Mr. —— within?’—“I am, Mr. —,” 
he cries with trembling eagerness. His fellow-townsmen are taken 
aback. They had known him well—many of them often dined at his 
house, and therefore it would have been interesting to see how he be- 
haved when burnt (our amateurs will tell you that there is a great deal 
more pleasure in seeing aman hanged whom you know). However, 
there is no help for it—it would be monstrous to burn a man whose 
hair was not red. So they hypocritically congratulate him, and he 
goes off with a lightsome heart to see his neighbour burnt. 

Itis right, howevever, to remark, that Sir Gardner Wilkinson throws 
doubt on the whole story, upon the general ground that the Egyptians 
were too civilized a people to permit such a barbarone custom. Seeing, 
however, that it is nota — of centuries since old women were served 
in the same way in England, I think his reason scarcely sufficient. As 
to the fact that this people had a violent antipathy to red hair, there is 
no dispute, and the reason may probably be found in the circumstance 
of their being, as we learn from the sculptures, continually at war with 
a red-haired people called the Rebo, and it is probable, that if the above 
savage rite was ever actually performed, the victims were the prison- 
ers taken in war. Among their own nation red hair was very uncom- 
mon, for though it is found upon a great number of mummies, it is 
merely the effect of imperfect embalming, which has changed the natu- 
ral colour of the hair. 

It would appear, from the terms “‘ red-haired barbarians,” and “ red- 
haired devils,” which the Chinese have been wont to employ towards us 
~~. that in that country a similar antipathy prevails. 

ow I want to know what right the Chinese have to call us “ red- 
haired.” They may call ns “ barbarians” or “devils,” if the like, for 
that is a matter of opinion, but as to the colour of our hair that is ® 
matter of fact, and I submit that they have no right to take the excep- 
tion for the rule. 
And bere I would call attention to a curious coincidence of idea be- 
tween these two people. It wasin honour of Typho, or the devil, that 
the Egyptians annually burned a person with red hair, and ‘ red-hair- 
ed devils” is the term which the Chinese employ towards us, both na- 
tions appearing to associate the idea of devils with red hair. 
Another idea suggests itself in connection with the above, namely, 
the deceptiveness of a great part of historical evidence. We say un- 
hesitatingly, on the authority. of the Egyptian monuments, that that 
people were at war with a red-haired tribe called the Rebo, whom they 
soundly thrashed. Now will not future historians, if they trust to 
similar evidence, say as unhesitatingly, on the authority of Chinese 
records, that that people were at war with a red-haired tribe called 
the English, whom they soundly thrashed ? Ese 

We find another instance of the manner in which this peculiarity of 
individuals has appeared so striking to an Oriental nation as to induce 
them to make it the characteristic of the people, in the prophecy cur- 


rent among the Turks, that Constantinople shall one day be retaken by 
a yell.w-haired nation, in which prophecy the general opinion 18 tha 
the Russians are referred to. r . 
But we can scarcely wonder at the delusion of the Chinese respecting 
the colour of our hair, when we find that a similar idea (based a 
bly on the same foundation as that of our selling our wives) use the 
prevail very generally among our well-informed neighbours across 
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however, that this impression has very much died 
Chine a certain French traveller was candid enough to contradict 
away { spik,” said he, “‘ alvays de truth, and I vill say dat I have seen 
> jish which had not red hair.” 
If we turn to the ancient Romans we find that the peoplo had as 
nchant in favour of yellow or golden hair as the above-nam- 
3 had @ prejudice — red. Among them yellow hair was 
much admired that their ladies were in the habit of making use of 
metics to change the colour of their raven locks. The hue most es- 
pare was probably a very dark shade, and almost a brown, as the 
wm thet (flavus) made use of by Horace to describe it is the same which 
Pr onstantly employs to describe the colour of the Tiber. Judging by 
mat we know of the colour of the Tiber, the epithet appears to be by 
. means complimentary, but the affection of the Romans for their 
river made them imagine it to be everything that was beautiful. In 
this respect they were the reverse of ourselves, who made a point of 
sbusing the Thames, for the dirt we ourselves have put into it. 

The predilection of the Romans has descended to the modern Ita- 
jians, among Whose women we find many beautiful varieties of the gold- 
en hue 80 much prized by the ancient connoisseurs among the ancient, 
gs among the modern Greeks, we find a similar penchant, and the an- 
cient custom of employing ornaments of gold to heighten the effect of 
the darker-coloured hair, as bronze is set off by or-molu, is preserved 
to the present day. . 

To the violent antipathy of the Spaniards I have already had occasion 
to allude. In our own country golden hair has always been edmired, 
and in the Middle Ages a similar practice to that of the ancient Ro- 
mans was in fashion among our ladies. They were in the habit of dy- 
ing their hair yellow, and thinning their eyebryws—the latter custom 
exactly the reverse of that so common in the East. 

In the Lowlands of Scotland yellow hair is a still more general fa- 
yourite, for we find that of almost all the popular songs a “ yellow- 
haired laddie,” or a “* yellow-haired lassie,” is the hero, or the heroine, 
as the case may be. ab 

On the other hand, among some of the ue’ clans, red hair is 
regarded with so much aversion as to be considered a positive deformity. 
J remember an amusing instance of this, though I do not at present re- 
collect the authority. A certain nobleman paid a visit to an old High- 
lander, and was introduced by him to his family, consisting of six 
fine, stalwart sons. The nobleman, however, happened to be aware that 
there were seven, and inquired after the absent member. The old man 
sorrowfully gave him to understand that an afflictive dispensation of 
Providence had rendered the seventh unfit to be introduced in com- 


aS — 
el. I believe, 


ed nation 


Pee Ab, poor fellow,” said the sympathizing visitor, ‘‘ I see—some men- 
tal infirmity !” 

“On the contrary,” replied the father, “‘ he is by far the cleverest of 
the family—there is nothing the matter with his mind.” 

“Oh, then, by all means let me see him,” said the nobleman, and 
while the old man went in quesi of the unpresentable yuuth, he pre- 

ared a kind word for the cripple, whom he expected to be produced. 

o his astonishment, however, the father returned, fellowed by a fine 
tll, handsome young fellow, by far the most prepossessing of the 
fanily. 

= ieonbe me,” stammered the nobleman; ‘‘ but I—in fact—I—see 
nothing the matter with him.” 

“ Nothing the matter with him!” mournfully exclaimed the afflicted 
parent; “ oe the matter with him? Look at his hair!” 

The nobleman looked, sure enough his hair was red / 

It is probable that this bitter aversion may have originated in some 
quarrel between the different clans, as we find that there are clans in 
which red hair preponderates. 

Sir Walter Scott seems to have had a decided penchant for golden 
locks—at least I judge so from the number of his Sechate to whom he 
has given hair of that colour, and from the fact of his invariably com- 
fortably marrying them, while their dark-haired companions are fre- 
quently much less satisfactorily disposed of. His reason for this seems 
to be an idea that they are more gentle, less ambitious, and less apt to 
get into mischief. Thus the amiable, golden-haired, Brenna marries 
the interesting Mordaunt, while the dark-haired and high-souled Min- 

na spills her affections upon a good-for-nothing pirate. Thus the gentle 
Rose Bradwardine marries the interesting Waverley, while poor Flora 
M‘Ivor’s gallant heart is wasted in chivalrous and unprofitable loyalty. 
I somewhat doubt the correctness of his theory, for I think the spirit 


of the old sea-kings not unfrequently descends with the inheritance of 


their golden hair.— Bentley. 





THE SHOW OF GLASS IN THE GLASS SHOW-HOUSE. 


If we desired a striking proof of the injurious effects produced by 
fiscal restrictions on manufactures which become the objects of excise, 
we should find one by comparing the products of the British manufec- 
ture of glass as exhibited in the gallery on the north sideof the main 
western aisle with that which would have resulted from the same man- 
facture some yearsago. Indeed, this part of the Exhibition is most 
gratifying, and if we still fall short of some of our neighbours of the 
continent in certain classes of ornamental objects, there is every pre- 
sumption that many years will not roll over before we shall come 
abreast of them in this ornamental art. 

If the substance called in chemistry silica, which was formerly de- 
nominated in popular language the earth of flints, and which may be 
considered as a sort of silicious sand, be exposed to the strongest heat 
of our furnaces, it will resist fusion, but if it be well mixed in acertain 
definite proportion with an alkali, such as potash or’soda, and the mix- 
ture be then submitted to a like temperature, chemical combination 
will take place, the silica will unite with the alkali, and a substance 
will result which will take the liquid form, and which, when cooled, 
will be transparent. 
have here described is called vitrifaction. 


The quality of glass depends on the proportion in which the siliceous 


matter and the alkali are combined, on the temperature to which they 


are exposed, and on the skill with which they are previously mixed and 
with which the entire process isconducted. When the siliceous matter 
does not unite perfectly with the alkali, it is seen in opaque particles 
inthe glass which results, and other inequalities of structure, which 


produce imperfections called striz. 
Glass is distinguished into three sorts, according to the quality and 


Proportion of the alkali, and according to the mode of manufacture— 
lass, being that sort which is used for window glass; plate- 
glass, that which is used for mirrors; and flint-glass, that which con- 
stitutes the materials of which all our ornamental articles, such as 


crown 


lustres, table-glass, &c., are made. 
Messrs. Pellatt, A 
lection of models and s 


in every stage of its progress of manufacture. 


Besides the siliceous earth and alkali, these specimens of glass con- 
tain a large proportion of oxide of lead, which has the effect of increas- 
ing its density and brilliancy, and of rendering it more ductile and 
The si- 
ceous sands which forms the basis of the manufacture is found at 
in the Isle of Wight, andat Aylesbury, in Buckingham- 
‘ otash in 
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ich is such that it produces a reverberation of the flame 


so that all the parts may be equally 


In the next stage, represented by No. 9, it be- 
ansparent, but is filled with thousands of bubbles of air; the 


The various implements and tools used in this manufacture are aiso 
exhibited, consisting of the blowing iron, No. 10; the workman’s chair, 
No. 11; the procellos, No. 12; the punty, No. 13; the shears, No. 14; 
the battledore, No. 15; and the pincers, No. 16. : 

Between the operations of glass- blowing and turning there is a strong 
analogy, but glass-blowing differs, inasmuch as besides the action upon 
the outer surface by compression an action from within is produced 
by blowing. Every shape which can be produced by the lathe can also 
be produced by blowing; all other shapes requiring to be formed in 
moulds. 

One of the most beautiful and interesting departments of the art of 
the glass-maker consists in imparting to glass a variety of trensparent 
colours. This is accomplished by adding to the usual ingredients of 
glass, as already explained, the oxides or carbonates of certain metals, 
which have the qualityof imparting to the structureof the glass a qua- 
lity in virtue of which it absorbs certain constituents of the solar 
light and transmits or reflects others. : 

It has been hitherto generally supposed that the oxides or salts of 
articular metals had the exclusive virtue of conferring particular co- 
ours upon the glass. Thus cobalt was supposed to have the exclusive 
property of producing blue and copper green; but it has been 
very recently shown than any of the colours may be produced by 
any of the ordinary metals, the colour varying according to the de- 
gree of heat to which the mixture or the colouring metal is subjected. — 
Iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, gold, and uranium are the metals chief- 
ly used in imparting colour to glass. The shade of green, such as are 
shown in the specimen marked No. 18 ofthe collection of Messrs Pellatt 
and Co., are produced by oxides of iron and copper combined in differ- 
ent proportions, the yellow tints being due to the iron, the blue to the 
copper, and the green to their combination. Specimen No. i9 is adull 
yellow-coloured glass produced by the carburet ofiron. Specimen No. 
20 is a blue glass produced by the oxide of cobalt. The purple speci- 
men, No. 21, is produced by the oxide of manganese; and the varieties 
of rose and ruby glass marked 22 are produced by the oxide of gold.— 
The oxide of uranium is said to produce the topaz specimen, No. 23, and 
the eame metal with the addition of a small quantity of copper produced 
the emerald green specimen, No. 24. It is not, however, only the co- 
lours of transparent gems which can be represented by this artificial 
process, but even the opaque stones are imitated. Glass is rendered 
opaque by the addition of arsenic, and the peculiar colour of opal, as 
shown in specimen No. 25, is produced by the addition of phosphate of 
lime. 

But of all the processes introduced by modern art into glass-making, 
one of the most interesting and beautiful consists in the combination of 
different colours in the same object, which, combined with consequent 
cutting, produces the infinitely various effects which will be observed 
among the ornamental articles exhibited. Nothing can be more simple 
than the process by which those effects are produced. The object being 
formed first in white transparent and colourless glass, and this glass 
being allowed to cool until it requires solidity and consistency, it is dip- 
d for a moment ina pot of coloured glass in a state of fusion, and be- 
ing suddenly withdrawn it carries away upon it a thin coating of col- 
oured glass which immediately hardens upon it, and becomes incorpo- 
rated with it. The article is then shaped by the processes of the glass- 
maker, and if it be afterwards cut, those parts which are cut will disclose 
the clear transparent glass, the parts not cut remaining coated with 
the colour. It is by this process that all effects which are seen in the 
ornamental articles which consist partly of coloured and partly of clear 
glass are produced. It is evident that an infinite variety of figures 
may thus be formed, the outline of which will be marked by the boun- 
daries of the coloured and clear glass. 

Two or more colours may in the same manner be combined on the 
article after being coated as already described, since glass of one colour 
may be dipped in the same manner in glass of another colour in a state 
of fusion, so as to take up another coat of a different colour, and by 
cutting the surface of such objects to different depths varieties of effects 
may be produced, in which two or more colours may be combined. 

The only difficulty in this process is the proper union of the several 
coatings of coloured glass, because if any difference exist in what glass- 
makers call the ‘‘ temper” of the metal, the unequal contraction during 
the process of annealing may be such as to cause fracture. 

Numerous and beautiful examples of the production of this manufac- 
ture wiil be seen in the Exhibition, both in the British and foreign de- 
artments. In the Austrian department, that of the States of the 
ollverein and Prussia, a large collection of articles composed of flint 
glass, fabricated in the manner just described, will be seen. 

Messrs. Chance, Brothers, and Co. exhibit a collection of specimens 
of crown window glass in tables, illustrating the various sorts of that 
article. The specimens are of five different thicknesses, weighing res- 
ectively 13, 16, 21, 26, and 82 ounces per square foot. The Crystal 
alace itself is glazed with glass which weighs 16 ounces per square 
foot, each of the panes is 49 inches in length, and the apparatus by 
which they are produced is extremely simple and beautiful. A quantity 
of molten glass having been collected on the extremity of the iron 
blower is first distended by blowing into a spherical form; it is then 
heated in the furnace, and the soft mass is swung round by the opera- 
tor, who stands on the edge of a pit, until it becomes elongated to the 
required extent; the cylinder thus formed is then cut off at both ends, 
cut through the middle, and placed on a flattening furnace, when it is 
spread out upon a slab quite flat; it is then submitted to the process of 
annealing, and the pane is completed. 

The same firm exhibits some beautiful specimens of painted windows, 

consisting of leaded work, with medallions in the early Gothic style. 
The figures of St. Paul and St. Peter, St. George and Britannia, are 
executed in the style of the fourteenth century. 
Messrs. Bacchus and Son, of Birmingham, exhibit a variety of beau- 
tiful articles fabricated in the manner which we have described above, 
in which a coating of coloured glass being produced upon the article to 
be ornamented, it is afterwards cut in various figures. Among the 
articles exhibited by Messrs. Bacchus are vases enamelled on ruby and 
engraved, sugar basins, &c., enamelled on green with gold leafage ; 
goblets of various colours, cut and ornamented; a vase cased ruby and 
white, cut and ornamented; a jug, cased, enamelled on blue flint, en- 
graved and gilded ; green and ruby decanters, similarly cut. 

Mr. Green, of St. James’s-street, exhibits a beautiful collection of 
objects engraved in the Greek style, and the style of Francis I., with 
thistle and ornamental work, and engraved with various natural flowers. 
Among these objects is a pole firescreen, with glass screen and pedestal 
gilt, a triple group of the water lily in glass, with or-molu stand and 

ronze leaves, the leaves and stem electro-silvered. 

Messrs. Ballantine and Allam exhibit stained glass in the Elizabethan 
style, consisting of the window of the entrance hall of Glenormiston. 
This seat is held directly from the Crown, on the condition that the 
proprietor, when required, shall present the Sovereign with a red rose 
on the festival of St. John. The pictorial part of the window repre- 
sents the ceremony as performed in 1529, when the Scottish Monarch 
passed through Peebleshire. An heiress, supported by a knight, pre- 
sents the Sovereign with a rose, a retainer displaying in the back 
ground the banner of St. John. 

Messrs. Coathupes and Co., of Bristol, exhibit glass water pipes, 
plane jointed and angular, intended as a substitute for the iron pipes 
now used for the distribution of water through towns. The question 
of the water supply raises more debatable matter than merely the 
source from which the enormous quantity required for the supply 
of the metropolis is to be obtained. The question of distribution 
presents almost as many important considerations as the question of 
supply. Many waters, and those chiefly of great purity, are found to 
act chymically upon metallic pipes and cisterns generally used. The 
attention of the most eminent engineers and chemists is occupied on 
the solution of the problem of conveying the water from its source to 
the place of consumption without being contaminated en route, and 
among the projects proposed the substitution of glass for metal pipes 
is worthy of consideration. 

Messrs. Rice, Harris, and Co., of Islington glase-works, exhibit a 
beautiful collection of table glass produced by pressure and mould- 
ing. The same firm also exhibits a variety of ornamental glass pro- 
duced in the manner already described in various colours, transparent 
and opaque, imitating opal, alabaster, turquoise, amber, canary, topaa, 
chrysoprase, pink, blue, light and dark ruby, black, brown, green, 
purple, &c., the colours being produced chiefly by the oxides of copper 
and gold. The articles made in other colours are gilt, enamelled, cut, 
and engraved, and consist of tazzas, liqueur services, compotiers, but- 
ter-coolers, sugar-basins, toilet bottles, &c. Inseveral of these objects 
the coatings of colours superposed upon one another amount to two, 
three, er even four colours. The external coats are cut through by 
grinding the outer layer, and the inner ones are thus laid bare, and 
the desired effect is produced. The gilding is produced by the brown 

oxide of gold, which is ground up with a flux, and eventually with a 
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ppears, the air bubbles are disengaged, and the glas 
fine and uniform, and ready for manipulation. 


48 at length render 





fat oil. It is worked with a brush, and is then submitted to the heat 
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resents a dim appearance. The brilliancy is finally given to it by 
urnishing with stone burnishers. 

Messrs. David Greathead and Green, of Stourbridge, exhibit a large 
collection of glass objects, highly ornamented with colours and ena- 
melling, including a great variety of vases and jars, for scents and 
flowers, in the Eygptian, Etruscan, and Grecian styles cut, coated, 
gilt, painted in enamel colours after the antique, with figures, orna- 
ments, flowers, landscapes, ic. 

The enamelled colours are produced upon glass by a metallic base 
or oxide in connexion with a flux which melts and vitrifies at a lower 
temperature than the object to be ornamented or enamelled. The 
enamel is ground upon a glass slab with a glass muller and some es- 
sential oil, and is applied with a brush. A perfect knowledge of the 
effect of heat on colours is essential to a skilful enamellist. If the 
muffler offers too great a temperature, the colour flies, or the objectis 
distorted and rendered wo:fhless. 

The glass manufacture wnich now forms so important a part of the 
loeal industry of Stourbridge was introduced there about the middle 
of the 16th century by a number of refugees from the province of Lor- 
raine, under the direction of an individual named Henzole. ‘he first 
glass house was worked at a spot near Stourbridge, ‘still known by 
the name of Hungary-hell. The existence of fire-clay and coal in the 
district might im some measure have determined the localization of 
glass-making there, although the sand which constitutes so important 
& part of the material is brought from a distance. 


—————]7._—_—__—— 


INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 


On this day, in the year 1740, Frederick II. ascended the throne. 
The anniversary has been selected as the fittest occasion for erecting in 
his capital a monument, not only to his memory, but to that of the men 
who aided him with sword and counsel throughout the struggle with 
Austria, Russia, and France, in which he earned his military reputa- 
tion. The monument is now finished. It isa real historical work, and, 
besides .its artistic merit, may be consulted as an authentic record of 
the warriors and statesmen who helped to found a t kingdom. It 
is a great advance on the insipid allegorical style, with its eternal 
Fames with trumptets, and Victories descending with ee Ex- 
cept in one or two of the small bas-reliefs, Rauch has adhered to strict 
reality, only so skilfully modified that it never becomes vulgar or com- 
mon-place. His Ziethens and Winterfeldts are warriors as stern and 
dignitied in their ‘* regulation” uniforms as if they were presented on 
the fields of Torgau and Rossbach, like Achillies and Hector on the 
plains of ey 

Berlin has long owed a statue to the King who may be said to have 
given Prussia its importance as an European State, though he did not 
found the monarchy The city itself is a creation of the Prussian ru- 
lers; nature did little for it, and there is nothing in its situ- 
ation to which the growth of a great capital can be ascribed. The soil 
is saudy and flat, the Spree scarcely deserves the name of a river, and 
itis to this day difficult to conceive why the Electors of Brandenburg 
did not establish their residence at the ancient town that bears their 
name on the lakes of the Havel. With the expenditure that has built 
Berlinit might have become an inland Venice. As it is, the influence 
of the reigning house on the capital of the country has been almost as 
direct as that of Russia on St. Petersburgh, though spread over a longer 
period of time; and it has long been felt that a worthy monument of 
the greatest of the Royal line ought to occupy the most conspicuous 
place in the city. The ideaof erecting a statue of Frederick is by no 
means a newone. Immediately after his death the officers of the army 
offered to raise one; and applied for the permission to do so to his suc- 
cessor, Frederick William II.; but it was not carried out, the Kin 
having resolved to fulfil thisduty himself. The plan was deferred, an 
political disasters prevented its execution. Still designs for the mon- 
ument were prepared by Gilli, Schadow, Schinkel, and Rauch. The 
latter artist has been fortunate enough to connect his name with a work 
in every way worthy of the nation and the monarch it commemor- 
a 


tes. 

The festival in which the statue of the Great Frederick was unveiled 
has been one of the most splendid spectacles Berlin has witnessed for 
many a year. The feast of the “‘ orders,” and the several Royal birth- 
days, are only celebrated by the Court, the official circles, or a compar- 
atively limited mumber of persons. But ‘ Old Fritz” is the national 
hero, and all classes were represented among the thousands gathered to 
do honour to his memory. The trades and guilds, the corporations, 
deputations from troops in the provinces, from the provincial towns, 
the deputies of the mbers,—all were present; the influx of visitors 
had crowded every hotel to overflowing; the only fear was that the wea- 
ther would prove treacherous, but May on the last day of its existence 
relented a little, and abated somewhat of its ‘‘ usual severity.” There 
was a brilliant sky and no rain, the two chief conditions of the success 
of public spectacles. The preparations for the féte had been for some 
days in progress. The statue had been raised on to the pedestal, the 
roofing removed, and the canvass screen hung round it; enormous gal- 
leries of rising seats had been erected between the Prince of Prussia’s 
Palace and the Opera-house, in the quadrangle of the University, and 
at other points, to which admission was given by tickets. The galleries 
were hung with blue and white draperies, and decorated with the 
Prussian emblem, black and white—a colour for patriotic purposes as 
good as any other; but an unfortunate one for days of rejoicing, as in 
great numbers the flags look funereal, and are too suggestive of half 
mourning. The statues of Scharnhorst and Blucher (who have in this 
respect anticipated the Great Frederick, though they fill a much smaller 
page in the history of Prussia) were similarly decorated. As early as 
6 o’clock in the morning the 4 re began bo gather on the Linden, 
with the prospect of waiting four hours at least. The galleries began 
to fill at 8 o’clock, and were soon occupied. Garlands, wreaths, and 
flags met the eye on all sides; and the trades, with their banners and 
emblems, began to arrive, and took up their place along the Linden 
with the Schutzen guild. The Guards, with the flags and standards of 
the corps, were stationed close to the monument, having charge of many 
old standards of Frederick’s battles, which had been sent up from the 
provinces for the occasion. Opposite them were about 80 aged soldiers 
who had served under the great King, and one old Hussar, of Ziethen’s 
regiment, was pointed out 4s having actually fought in the Seven Year’s 
War; the junior of the party could not be less than four score; they 
were all accommodated with seats specially provided for them ; they 
wore the uniforms of the period, of the old regulation cut, but newly 
made for the day, so that the veterans looked quite brilliant. Some of 
them, perhaps, had not worn a uniform for halfacentury. Close be- 
side them was a group of cadets of the Military School. The two ex- 
tremes of the service were brought together. The officials of the diffe- 
rent departments, the municipality, the Generals, and all the ranks na- 
med in the official programme, had in the meantime assembled at the 
Palace, whence they were to accompany His Majesty in procession to 
the ground. 

Shortly before 11 o’clock three signal cannon were fired, and the pro- 
cession set out. M. Rauch (the sculptor), the artists engaged in the 
work, and the monument committee walked first, followed by the 
Generals of the garrison and district commands, the Ministers of State 
in full uniform, the “ actual” Geheimrathe, a deputation of the clergy, 
and those ofall the several Ministerial departments of the Government. 
All these deputations, with those from the various provinces, took up 
their stations to the right and left of the monument; and, all being in 
order, the King arrived from the Schloss on horseback. He was re- 
ceived with aloud cheer. The President of the Cabinet, M. von Man- 
teuffel, immediately advanced and pronounced an address of consider- 
able length, referring to the original plan of erecting the statue en- 
tertained by the late King, his death only a few days after the first 
stone of the base was laid, and the progress of the work till the revol- 
ution, which, though it brought the monarchy of the “Great Freder- 
ick’ to the brink of ruin, did not much interrupt the progress ef the 
work. The statue was contiaued through good days and bad with the 
same sturdy Prussian spirit that finally rescued the nation. After a 
tribute to the army, a description of the universality with which the 
féte was celebrated, and an allusion to the aged warriors then collect- 
ed round the monument of their illustrious King and General, M. von 
Manteuffel concluded with asking formal leave of His Majesty that it 
should be unveiled. ; . 

The King assented, and drawing his sword himself gave the order to 
the troops to present arms; he then made the signal, the screen fell, 
and the statue stood displayed in all itsgrandeur. A battery of artil- 
lery behind the Arsenal fired a salute of 101 guns amid the cheers of 
the crowd. The effect for the moment wasmagnificent. ‘‘ Old Fritz’ 
has waited longer than need have been for the honour fairly due to him ; 
but he is lucky in having eseaped the artists of the last century, the 
devotees of classicality and perukes, and being transmitted fair to 
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succeeding ages in the noble work that Christian Rauch has produced. 
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The chances are he would have been worse treated than the Great 
Elector, who sits onthe Schioss-bridge, a Roman @ /a Louis Quatorze, 
but not the worst. specimen of that school ; Frederick was worthy of a 
better artist and truer taste, and he has found them. The man was 
lucky ; he won battles under circumstances in which any other General 
must have lost them: he was arbitrary, yet popular ; he was thoroughly 
French, yet the Germans loved him; even in his memorial he is for- 
tunate. How many kings have found worthless monuments, while that 
of Frederick has not its equal in any capital of Burope! — 

After the “ unveiling” the King beckoned M. Rauch to him, and shook 
him heartily by the hand in congratulation. For the artist it has in- 
deed been a proud day. One of the Officials near shortly afterwards 
handed him a sealed paper, probably the diploma of some order. The 
King having ridden round the statue and closely examined it, the par- 
ade began; gradually the troops and guilds quitted the ground, and 
the spectators dispersed. But all the afternoon the statue was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of admirers; the golden colour of the beautiful 
castings, sharp and fresh from the mould, gleam in the summer’s sun 
as they never will again, for every day will invest them with something 
of that hue we associate with the ideaofa monument. As yet neither 
time nor rust has begun its work; more than the colour time will not 
affect, for the work is solid enough to resist that oid edar rerum for 
centuries. ; o 

It would be tedious to repeat the names of all the illustrious per- 
sonages who were present at the ceremony. All the Princess of the 
Royal House were there, avd many guests of the same rank, among 
them the Prince of the Netherlands and the Duke of Genoa. It was 
reported that the clergy would take no part in the festival, to mark 
their disapproval of Frederick's religious principles; they committed 
no such violations of good taste, ifnot of charity. Both the Protestant 
and Catholic churches were represented. The most prominent of the 
clerical body was the Cardinal Archbishop of Breslau, in his red hat 
and robes. When the screen fell, the choir of the Dom sang the psalm 

«« Nun danket alle Gott.” 

The defiling of the troops and processions of trades occupied some 
hours. His majesty stood during the parade in front of the University. 
It was, as all military spectacles are, monotonous and wearying.— T'imes 
Berlin Corresp. 31st ult. ae 

The following is a more detailed description of the statue and pe- 
destal :— 

* It consists of a granite pedestal 25 feet in height, presenting on 
each face bronze groups of the great military commanders of the Seven 
Year’s War, on foot and horseback, all the size of life, and all portraits, 
in high relief. The most prominent figures are those of his four best 

nerals, the Duke of Brunswick, afterwards the commander of the al- 
ies against Dumouriez and the forces of the French Convention, Prince 
Heinrich of Prussia, General Seyditz, and General Ziethen. ‘The stan- 

ding figures are not selected wholly according to their rank, but have 
been taken on account of the honourable record of their deeds or servi- 
ces in the letters, dispatches, and works of the King himself. They in- 
clude all the military celebrities of the period. One of the faces of the 
pedestal contains between the statues of Seydlitz and Ziethen the figu- 
res of three statesmen, Count Finck von Finckenstein, Frederick’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ; von Schlabrendorff, the chief of the Min- 
isterial departments, who did so much to keep the finances in order 
during tne worst periods of the war; and Count von Carmer, the State 
Chancellor, who completed the code known as the 4//gemeine Landrecht, 
and reorganized the whole legal system. Three other names connected 
with the arts and sciences are also found in this division—Graun, Fre- 
derick’s favourite musical composer, Lessing, and Kant. The whole 
number of portrait figures, the size of life, on the four faces of the pe- 
destal, is 31. In order to reproduce them correctly the best authorities 
have been consulted, and authentic drawings, busts, and medals of the 
period, have been strictly followed. This has involved an immense 
amount of labour; but the value of the monument, as an historical 
work, is thereby increased tenfold. The costumes and arms of the time 
are given with equal accuracy from the collections that were once pre- 
served in perfect order in the Arsenal, but which were injured or lost 
in the attack on the building in 1848. 

** Beneath the figures are two tablets inscribed with the names of dis- 
“ee soldiers of the age of Frederick, 40 on each, whose portraits 
could not be given. The third side bears the names of 16 statesmen, 
artists, and men of science of the epoch, The fourth or front tablet 
has the following simple inscription :— 

** Friedrich dem Grosset, 
*** Friedrich Wilhelm III., 1840. 
“* « Vollendet durch Friedrich Wilhelm IV., 1851. 
* («To Frederick the Great, Frederick William III., 1840 ; completed 
by Frederick William IV., 1851.’) 

« Above the figures there is at each corner a female figure represent- 
ing the four virtues—J ustice, Strength, Wisdom, and Moderation. Be- 
tween them are das reliefs, emblematic of different periods of the Mo- 
narch’s life; by a mixture of the ideal and reality bis birth, his educa- 
tion—-civil and military—and his career before and after he became 
king, are represented with simplicity and distinctness. In the second 
relief a muse is teaching the young Prince history, pointing out to him 
the names of the commanders he most admired—Alexander, Cesar, 
and Gustavus Adolphus. In the third Minerva is giving him the 
eword. In another an historical event is embodied; it presents the 
King after his defeat at the battle of Collin, sitting on a waterpipe, 
loo earnestly on the ground, on which he is drawing the lines of a 

lan with hiscane. The subject has been so often engraved that it is 

miliar to every German. In the back ground of the tablet are alle- 
gorical by ge of Triumph and Victory, intimating that the defeat was 
retrieved. The other reliefs exhibit him encouraging the arts of peace ; 
he is in the hut of a Silesian linen weaver examining his web; or 
playing the flute, on which instrument he was a proficient ; or walking 
in the gardens of Sans Souci, surrounded by his favourite greyhounds. 

The last tablet contains his apotheosis. 

« The equestrian statue itself is 17 feet 8 inches high ; it represents 
the monarch ‘in his habit as he lived ;’ and, difficult as it must have 
been to deul with the costume of the period, and impart to it the dig- 
nity necessary in a monument, the task has been perfectly accomplish- 
ed. Even the guewe, to our ideas not only unsightly but unnatural, has 
been grappled with boldly. Itcould not be rejected, for it has become 
almost the emblem of the period; but the artist has ennobled even that 
agpeameae Of what it is in a statue with which the elevating power 

of art has had nothing to do, our George III. at Charing-cross is an un- 
fortunate example. military mantle hangs loosely from the Mon- 
arch’s shoulders, and redeems the uniform from stiffness. In every 
other detail the figure is true to life. The stick carried by a band from 
the right wrist, the three-cornered hat, the pistol holsters, and all the 
accoutrements of the horse are minutely copied from the relics pre- 
even of the great King. The model of the monument was commenced 

* The effect of the four lofty experimental pillars, with their statues, 
behind the monument, is not favourable; at almost any angle of sight 
one of the figures blends disagreeably with the body or horse of the 
statue and confuses the lines. They would be better away.” 





INDIA. 


The following is the summary of news from Bombay, dated 34 ult. 

“The Governor-General was at Sealkote on the 15th of April, and 
was expected to arrive at Simla by the first week in May. 

«The hill chiefs of the western frontier of the Punjab still continue 
troublesome. A detachment of irregular troops had been sent after 
one of them, Futeh Khan, who had succeeded in effecting a descent.— 
An allied chief, Wahab Khan, with a number of his own clan, attack- 
ed this detachment, but after a skirmish, in which three were killed 
on each side, he was driven off to the hills.) Sudat Khan, son of Futeh 

han, is, however, collecting a force to reinforce Wahab Khan. 

‘From Cabul information has been received that Mahommed Ukram 
Khan and Gholam Hyder Khan, sons of Dost Mahommed, are obliged 
to fortify them in Balkh, as the people in the country round have not 
acknowledged their rule. They have informed their father that the 
Ameer of Bokhara has sent an army out against them, but that in con- 


sequence of the want of boats it has been detained on the banks of the 
river Hamoon. 


** Robberies are still of frequent occurrence at Peshawur. Officers’ 
fowling-pieces and horses seem to be the articles most in request in a 
~ way, but a flock of 28 — belonging to the mess of the 29th 
Native Infantry, were carried off from the cantonment a short time 
since. The Governor-General has sanctioned the employment of 1,000 
men to level ground and make roads at Peshawur. 


“ SirW. Gomm arrived at Simla on the 12 i 
to visit the Peshawur frontier next cold aibon cog tees ae 


“The event of the fortnight has heen the triumphant acquittal of 
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the great contractor and banker, Lulla Jotee Persand ; the trial lasted 
12 ‘as, and the verdict was unanimous on the part of the jury, and 
fully concurred in by the judge. It must be borne in mind that the 
amount of Jotee Persand’s claim against Government considerably 
exceeds half a million, that he was the contractor for the supply of the 
troops engaged in the Cabool and in both the Punjab campaigns ; that 
it is admitted by the prosecutors that his accounts, even for the first 
of these campaigns, have not been as yet adjusted, and that there is 
unquestionably a large balance still due to him, in addition to ben 
large deposits still retained, though the contracts on account of whic 
they were made have long since terminated. Jotee Persand having 
for many years in vain endeavoured to obtain a settlement of accounts, 
was so disgusted with the treatment he received, that at the com- 
mencement of the late campaign he refused to have any further deal- 
ings with the Indian Government. The officers of the commissariat 
were unable to dispense with his assistance, and every effort was made 
to secure his services; but it was only by holding out hopes of a title 
of honour, and promising an immediate settlement of accounts, that 
they at length induced him to take the field with them; yet, on re- 
turning to the provinces with the victorious army, after sharing in 
the dangers of Remnugger and Chillianwallah (as he had pemeny 
those of Moodke, Ferozeshah, and Sebraon), and having discharged his 
engagements in such a manner as to elicit the warmest praise from 
Lord Gough, Sir Dudley Hill, and the entire commissariat, Jotee Per- 
sand found a settlement of his accounts as distant asever. Finding 
all other means ineffectual, he gave notice that he should bring an ac- 
tion in the Supreme Court of Calcutta against the Government for the 
balance due to him, and it was apparently to ward off this action that 
it was determined a criminal action should be got up against Jotee 
Persand. Charges were consequently made against him at Agra. On 
this he petitioned Government that, accordiug to English usage, his 
civil action might have precedence of their criminal one; but this was 
refused ; he was hurried off to Agra, and on his arrival there was, to- 
gether with his sureties, illegally fined by the Company’s magistrate 
some thousands of pounds for having been unable to reach his destina- 
tion in the time allowed, which he had before protested was insufficient. 
These proceedings against him were founded on what is an every day 
occurrence in Indian commissariat accounts. 

‘Throughout the proceedings the population of the whole city of 
Agra were crowding in and about the court. The natives, who have 
been so long accustomed to the sycophantic style of pleading which 
Vakeels deem it prudent to adopt, were astounded when they beheld 
Mr. Lang frequently in fierce debate with the ‘huzoor, and not yield- 
ing a single point without a contest anda struggle. So great was their 
rejoicing at Jotee Persand’s acquittal that they in:imated a wish 
(which was declined) to chair him from the court—a distance of three 
miles,—a demonstration unparalleled on the part of a Hindoo crowd. 

** With the single exception of the Delhi Gazette, the press, and, in- 
deed, public opinion generally, is unanimous in condemnation of Go- 
vernment in this persecution. ‘ The most flagrant case of oppresion,’ 
says the Calcutta Englishman, ‘ which has disgraced the East India 
Company’s government for years past has terminated in the utter dis- 
comfiture of the prosecutors, though these had swept the gaols for wit- 
nesses against the accused, and endeavoured to intimidate trustworthy 
gentlemen who appeared in his favour.” The Bombay Times, usually 
a staunch supporter of the IndianjGovernment, first styles the prosecu- 
tion ‘a stupendous blunder,’ and then observes, ‘ the trial of Jotee Per- 
sand will inflict an injury on our character which half a century of 
good government will'scarcely repair, perfectly convinced, as the na- 
tives will be, that our intention was to perpetrate a stupendous fraud 
by formof law. The present case will be believed one of intended dis- 
honesty, in which we have been frustrated by our improvidence.’ The 
Agra Messenger, and also other papers, remark that Jotee Persand’s 
trial is of greater interest than any Indian state trial since that of Nun- 
comar, and express a hope that as that trial occasioned the Regulation 
Act, so the present exposure of the vices of the company’s judicial sys- 
tem may attract public attention in England with a view to the reform 
of its abuses. 

‘«¢ The Nizam’s dominions are in a worse state than ever—even in the 
capital no law prevails but that of the sword. The Nizam’s palace is 
besieged by a large body of starving soldiery clamouring for their ar- 





rears, and throughout the districts the unpaid and disbanded troops 
are paying themselves by plundering the temples and inhabitants, 
seizing (in one instance) the women and children of a whole village till 
their demands are paid. It is generally asked whether the paramount 
power of India is not morally responsible for the continuance of out- 
rages which it has the power to put an immediate end to, by the adop- 
tion of measures which according to Indian ideas and precedent, it is 
no more than its duty to adopt in such an extreme case. 

‘*Lord Falkland is now at Bombay, having been called from the 
hills by public business having reference to an expected requisition 
(which it is thought may arrive by next mail) for succours to the Cape. 
The Bombay Government are holding their steamers in readiness for 
the conveyance of troops, which, if any are required, will be brought 
from Madras. 





THE SOOLOO PIRATES. 


The following account of the Expedition against the Sooloo Pirates, 
recently undertaken by the Governor of the Philippines, is copied from 


a letter dated Singapore, March 10, written by an officer in the Spanish 
service. 


The intelligence of one of the most important events which has oc- 
curred in these seas for several years has just reached this place—that 
the Governor-General of the Philippines, at the head of an expedition 
formed from the naval and military forces of those islands, had, on the 
28th ult., attacked, taken by assault, and completely destroyed the 
strongly fortified forts and defences of Sooloo, on the island of the same 
name in that archipelago, belonging to a powerful Sultan, who, with 
these possessions, is Sovereign of a considerable portion of the coast of 
Borneo, and whose sway has been long marked by the most barbarous 
atrocities, his piratical junks having been for centuries the terror of 
the merchantmen in those seas. 

It appears that repeated acts of piracy committed on the inhabitants 
of the Philippines had induced the Governor-General, in December 
last, to proceed to Sooloo with three war steamers, a corvette, and a 
brig, to demand redress ; but instead of listening to his friendly warn- 
ings, and offers to the Sultan to give him force, if necessary, to assist 
in suppressing the piracy, which he (the Sultan) said he could not do 
when former remonstrances were directed to him asa friendly Power 
on the subject, the batteries of the forts opened fire on the Spanish ves- 
sels anchored in their roads with no hostile manifestation. So daring 
an act of treachery could not be passed over with impunity. The Gov- 
ernor-General got away from their fire with little loss, and immediate- 
ly dispatched a steamer to Manilla for troops, and directed the militia 
force of the islands to be called out, and all the regular troops that 
were disposable, to be immediately embarked in transports for Zamba- 
unga, a Spanish possession on the south coast of the island of Mindanao. 
As quick as possible this force was united at that point, and sailed 
thence on the 19th of last month. Unfortunately, however, in proceed- 
ing to Sooloo, the corvettee, the principal ship of war, wascarried away, 
with several others of the transport vessels, by strong currents running 
to the south, and the corvette got on a shoal, where, had it not been 
for the assistance of the steamers, it would have been inevitably lost. 
This untoward event caused considerable embarrassment to the expe- 
dition, and several days passed over before the force could be united 
and the corvette partially repaired. However, on the 28th, every ob- 
stacle having been got over by the persevering energy of the Governor- 
General, the force, consisting of 3,500 men, with 20 field pieces, was 
disembarked in two distinct columns of attack, to the right and left of 
the place; and while the small fleet of three steamers, a brig, and the 
half-disabled corvette anchored again boldly in the roads, and opened 
fire on the forts and batteries, this force moved on to the attack. 

The fire of the vessels made little or ro impression on the forts, which 
were formed of strong double stockades, filled up in the intervening 
space with coral reef, and the embrasures on a level with the water. 
Seeing the little effect of the fire, the Governor-General resolved to at- 
tack the fort of the Datu Daniel by escalade. Three times did the 
troops gallantly gain the walls, but were driven off with loss by the 
defenders, who fought most desperately, at close quarters, throwing 
down their firelocks, drawing their campalanes (a short, sharp, and 
heavy two-edged sword), and defending themselves from the bayonet 
with large round shields of buffalo hide. A eompany of grenadiers at 
last contrived to establish themselves on the walls and diverge to the 
gate, which was opened, and a strong body rushed in, overwhelming 
all resistance, and finally occupied the place. In this desperate de- 
fence the Sultan’s brother, Datu Uden, fell, and as he was their prin- 





cipal military chief, complete disorder commenced in their ranks; they 
abandoned the remaining forts, which were occupied on the following 


saniog by the victors. In the fort taken by assault there wer, n 

ly 300 , the remaining force escaping by the postern gates ame. 
large a number as 143 pieces of artillery—many of heavy ¢ajjp, 8o 
were the prize of this victory. On the following day they were a 
moved to the transports, and the forts burnt to the ground m be 
was easily accomplished, as the wood burnt like tinder, and the — 
reef was soon reduced to a heap of lime. ral 

The artillery found in the forts is of English manufacture ; jt be 
the mark of the East India ers wen and was taken by those loos 
cal hordes from an English settlement established in the island 
Balambangan in the year 1773, which wasshortly after most treach 
erously surprised, the garrison put to death, and treasures and gto, 
belonging to the Company captured to the amount of £675,000. The 
island was ceded to the English by the Sultan of Sooloo, who was 
found a captive of the Spaniards at Manilla when the English for, 
occupied that fortress in 1763, and as a reward for the favour a 
ferred of re-establishing him on his throne offered to cede the island 
but afterwards barbarously and trcacherously murdered the garrigo,” 

It may be, then, considered a benefit to humanity to have destroyed 
so formidable a piratical power from its strong position negy the 
Straits of Sunda. To the Spaniards it is of immense importance, a4 
the exploit, in a military sense, does honour to their arms. To th, 
Dutch also it is of considerable benefit, as they have had frequent] 
to demand redress for piratical depredations on their possessions 2 
Java, which were never successful, notwithstanding the demand hay. 
ing been supported by a small squadron of two corvettes and a brig, 
which were fired upon and eaaneee by their batteries a few years Ago. 

The inhabitants of the principal islands of the Sooloo archipelago arg 
Mahometans, but in the island of Sooloo there are yet to be found in 
the mountain districts numerous tribes of the idolatrous Dyaks, who 
still also exist in Borneo; and according to Captain Keppel’s, R. y 
book, compiled from the journal of Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of g,. 
rawak, in Borneo, the Dyaks are a far superior race, more noble-mind. 
ed, and more capable of civilization than the Malays or people of Ara. 
bic descent, who had established themselves by conquest on the coasts 
of Borneo and adjacent islands in the Sooloo archipelago. No doubt 
exists that the present inhabitants of the town of Sooloo are descended 
from the Arabs, their cast of face denotes it, and there was in exist. 
ence at Sooloo the tomb of a distinguished Arab chief, and which wag 
as celebrated as the tomb of Mahomet at Mecca, pilgrimages being 
made thither by the people of the islands who inhabited the sea-ports, 
The present Sultan of Sooloo is, as I stated before, the recognized Soye. 
reign of a vast portion of the south-east coast of Borneo, which had 
been acquired by conquest. 

The Spaniards have been ever since their occupation of the Philip- 
pines, in 1566, at war with these people. In 1646 they were in posses. 
sion of the island of Sooloo and its capital, and gave it up by treaty to 
the Sultan, then a fugitive in Borneo, on condition of paying a certain 
amount of tribute, but reserving the sovereignty and protectorship, 
and all passports or licenses for commercial traffic were, and are up to 
the present day, drawn up in Spanish, and he claimed the protection of 
Her Catholic Majesty, who was reverentially named as his august sis. 
ter and protector. Whether the Spanish Government have any inten- 
tion of occupying this archipelago I cannot say, as it is only the home 
Government that can decide so important a question; but they have 
completely destroyed the power and préstige of the Sultan, and have 
taken from him the means of defence and of injury which it cost his 
ancestors ages to acquire. In the fallen state of his fortunes he can 
never again assume the haughty tone of defiance that marked his re- 
plies to the remonstrances to restrain the lawless hordes over whom he 
ruled. 

The island is remarkable for its fertility and abundant produce, and 
has even richer coral fisheries, if explored, than Ceylon. The ele- 
phant, not known in the rest of the islands, is so generally to be found 
that the inhabitants had to take measures to destroy a number of them 
from the damages done to their sugar plantations. There are nearly 
60,000 inhabitants on the island of Sooloo alone, and the Sultan reigns 
over more than a million and a half of people. 

The archipelago, united to the island of Mindanao already alluded to 
as a Spanish possession, could be formed into a second Governor-Gene- 
ralship under the Spanish rule. If such @ result follow this military 
exploit, the Governorshipof the Marquis de Solana will form a remark- 
able epoch in Spanish affairs in the East. The important measures 
which he has taken for the development of the resources of the islands 
since he assumed this difficult command have been approved by all te- 
sidents therein, Spanish as well as of other nations. He has admitted 
the importation of Chinese Coolies, who are a most industrious and use- 
ful people, and most anxious to devote themselves to agriculture, 
which could be brought to a flourishing state in the Philippines, where 
all tropical produce, sugar, coffee, indigo, rice, tobacco, spices of all 
kinds, and a hemp called ‘‘ abaca,” which makes the finest cordage for 
shipping, are produced in abundance, and could be increased to an in- 
credible degree. 


——_—__>_—_ 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
PRESIDENT’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


The annual conversazione of the President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, took place, as we briefly mentioned yesterday, on Tuesday 
evening, at the house of the institution. The assémblage of members 
and visitors was very large, and, in spite of the monopoly of the Crys- 
tal Palace, there was an ample display of choice works of art and of 
good models and specimens of manufactures, which were distributed 
with great taste and skill in the well-arranged apartments, which were 
profusely decorated with flowers and hung with fine specimens of tapes- 
try contributed by M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix. 

The company embraced nearly all the representatives of science and 
art, foreign and British, now in London, and a large number of those 
of our nobility, who have the good taste to demonstrate their respect 
for science and its professors by mingling with them on every possible 
occasion. Mr. Cubitt, the President, attended by Mr. Charles Manby, 
the secretary, received his guests with his usual urbanity, and on the 
arrival of his Royal Highness Prince Albert and suite, attended his 
Royal Highness through the rooms, explaining minutely the merits of 
the different models exhibited. Fully an hour was devoted to this 
duty, and great interest was manifested by the Prince in several of the 
instruments. 

In the course of the evening his Royal Highness Don Miguel, Duc dé 
Braganga, and suite arrived, and spent a very considerable period in the 
inspection of the mechanical models, with the details of which he show- 
ed an intimate acquaintance. 

Among the works of art, which were more than usually numerous, 
may be noticed three fine pictures of dogs by Sir Edwin Landseer, 92 
excellent Turner, and Haghe’s glorious water-colour drawing of Ro- 
berts’ picture of the Destruction of Jerusalem; Gastineau, Robins, 
Bartholomew, Lance, Herring, DigbyWyatt, Nash, Wood, Oliver, Du- 
bufe, Foucault, Alfred Crowquill, Miss Setchell, and others, also con- 
tributed most effectively ; Mr. Mitchell’s contribution of the interest- 
ing portrait of Louis Phillipe, and of Garibaldi, attracted much at- 
tention, as did also several fine pictures by old masters sent by Mr. 
Bryant, Mrs. Graves, Mr. Colnaghi, and others. 

Sculpture was excellently represented by Mac Dowell, wo sent 8% 
veral fine figures and an admirable bust of Sir Emmerson Tennent ; 

E. Jones, whose bust of Prince Louis Napoleon was particularly 
mired for its fidelity and striking likeness; Behnes, whose busts 0 
Lady Seymour and Macready were excellent ; Thomas, whose ae 
of Night and Morning, and statuettes of the Seasons were univers® y 
praised, and Henning, whose Pandora attracted much attention. | to 
The plastic art was represented by two series of beautiful fr 
figures from the works of Alderman Copeland, M. P., and Mr. — 
the latter from beautiful designs by Alfred Crowquill ; and Mr. C : 
verton exhibited some good imitation marbles. Rogers also sent _"s 
very good carvings. The “Brassey” Testimonial exhibited by he 
Burt, by whom it was designed, was not only a fine specimen 0 7 
perfection to which the goldsmith’s art has been brought by poner 
Garard, but was a noble example of the proper appreciation of gr 
worth and integrity. . ery 
The principal room contained, among many other works, pry! 
interesting series of models, the one from the Trinity -house, of B " 
houses and beacons of all kinds, from the earliest riod down by mnie 
present time, and the other, of modes of shipbuilding from the wn 
ralty collections; with the latter, were models of appropriately -p iler: 
foreign boats, &c., from Mr. Allan; Mr. Vint’s submerged prope ot 
steam-engines and propellers from Messrs. Maudslay and Fie Aeon 
Messrs. Seaward and Co., showing many specimens of screw-prope 


Sectional models were algo exhibited of Mr. Atherton’s expansive 6°07 
ing, and of Messrs. Pole and Thompson's patented improvem® 





double or compound cylinder expansive steam-engines. Warlich’s 02° 
ce ntrated fuel for steam purposes was also shown. 
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_ Allan’s improved telegraph, from the pecaliar construction of 
ee and cevamqetnente with the coils, the deflection of the 
e was rendered certain and distinct, and by an ingenious appli- 
, tion of the accumulated power obtained by these arrangements, the 
fil or indicating telegraph, could transmit messages with the same 
facility, by meas of one wire, as the double needle telegraphs. 

Mr. Adam Thompson’s autochronagraph, for the instantaneous mark- 
ing, or printing of time, giving the month, day, and hour, (night and 
dsy). with the minutes and pareees of minutes, forming a universal 
telltale, and thereby doing all the work of atime-clerk. The machine 
only required setting once ® month, and unless this was done it would 

0 act. 
aa (ee ee hammered out of one plate, and exhibited by Mr. Alex- 
ander Gordon, was ®@ most perfect specimen of workmanship from the 
manufactory of Messrs. Deville and Co. 

Mr. Leslie’s model of an inclined plain on the Monkland Canal, at 
Blackhill, near Glasgow, for passing boats from one level to another, 
instead of locks, and Mr. Grainger’s original model of the floating rail- 
way for the Tay Ferry, on the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway, 
andof the apparatus for shipping and unshipping the trucks, were also 

ibited. 
ar Benjamin Ridge’s invalid bed carriage, for the removal of & pa- 
tient to, or from bed, was simple, and seemed well calculated to relieve 
ng. 
» 3 , as ingenious slide valve for large water conduits, and 
Messrs. Simpson and Farey’s water-meter were also shown. 4 

The guests remained until-a late hour, engaged in the examination of 
the works of art, and in enjoying the hospitality of the president in the 
refreshment-room.—London paper, 30th ult. 


-———~s»-- — 


THE PRESENT LORD OF TAMWORTH. . 

In the Times of the 31st ult. appeared the following letter addressed 
to the Editor. 

« Sir,—May I be permitted, through the medium of the Times, to 
thank the constituency, which, together with Captain Townshend, I 
have the honour of representing so Festina: and as a son of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, for the spontaneous burst of indignation which greet- 
ed those musty pilgrims of Protection who, on Wednesday evening last, 
sought in the town-hall of Tamworth a but deceitful refuge for the en- 
joyment of festivity and lamentation and abuse? It is indeed a source 
of congratulation to me that ‘no mawkish sensibility’ should have si- 
lenced the inhabitants of the borough and neighbourhood into apathy 
and indifference, or restrained them from giving vent to their feelings 
in resenting an insult upon the memory of one whose reputation, while 
it ennobles their political antecedents, is so incontestahly endeared to 
their recollection. It is not surprising, although perhaps satisfactory, 
that popular indignation knew how to contain itself even in the mo- 
nent of bitterest exasperation, and that so much leniency should have 
been shown to the strangers who, for the gratification of their animo- 
sity, and with the view of giving greater point to their vituperation 
and slander, thought proper to select Tamworth, the hall where yet 
echoes the scarce inanimate voice of the departed dead, and within a 
few yards of the very spot which is to be consecrated to his memory, 
in the vain hope of seducing a contented district into the belief of ima- 
ginary ills, through their insane exhibition. I trust most earnestly, 
that, should a repetition be meditated on any future occasion, precau- 
tions may be taken, if possible, for preventing the effusion of blood; 
and that, by the binding over to keep the peace of such miserable im- 
postors as Mr. G. F. Young, we may not have to lament excesses whigh 
sooner or later must inevitably be the consequences of their reckless 
folly, particularly should they again attempt to foist themselves upon 
the notice of the borough of Tamworth.—I remain, your ob’t serv’t, 

‘* House of Commons, Friday, May 30. Rogpert Peetu.” 


The following reply to the above curious epistle appeared on the 2nd 
inst.; nor does Sir Robert come out much a gainer by his spontaneous 


movement. By the last steamer we heard that he had been figuring as 
second in a duel arising out of a gambling-house dispute—a fact which 
we should have passed over unnoticed, had he not chosen to thrust him- 
self before the public, as the defender of outrage. 


_ “Sm,—The columns of your journal are usually so free from offen- 
sive personalities, that 1 was somewhat surprised at observing this 
_morning that I am stigmatised by name as a ‘ miserable impostor,”in a 
letter bearing a signature which even I should have imagined would 
have constituted a security against coarse vulgarity. It appears I was 
mistaken. The present Sir Robert Peel’s taste in composition is on a 
par with his eloquence. 

“I shall not bandy scurrility with the hon. Baronet ; he appears to 
be a proficient in the art, and I am unacquainted with it. But he is 
unfortunate in the designation he has affixed to my name. I am con- 
scious of many defects; Imay entertain erroneous opinions; I may 
commit indiscreet actions; but I never put forward personal preten- 
sions, therefore I am not an impostor. The convictions I entertain con- 
scientiously I express vararie 4, but I never attempt to deceive others 
by professing what I do not believe; and I never deceive myself into a 
belief that I was so capable of expounding the sentiments I honestly 
entertain as the friends of Protection throughout the country have been 
pleased to consider me. It has been only at their earnest solicitude 
that I have ever attended any of the numerous meetings in which, at 
much sacrifice of time, convenience, and expense, I have taken part ; 
nor have I ever originated or stimulated any ofthem. But I sincerely 
rejoice they have been held, and I am proud that I have been permit- 
ted to offer even the humble portion I have contributed to their uniform 
and signal success. 

“And now, sir, having shown what is not, allow me briefly to de- 
scribe what, in my judgment, is an impostor. If a man should be dis- 
covered who, representing a pure and virtuous Sovereign in a foreign 

embassy, should be discreditably distinguished as a profligate and a 
gambler ; if, as a member of a British House of Commons, he should 
aspire to the dignity of an orator, write his speeches, and break down 
in delivering them; if, after breathing for years the atmosphere of the 
very land of freedom, he should return to his native soil, professing to 
be the champion of liberal principles, and be found practising on his 
vassal tenantry the most contemptible freaks of impotent tyranny ; 
should such a man be discovered, well, indeed, might he be branded as 
an impostor; and if he should have ventured to fling the foul epithet 
at men more upright and consistent than himself, deservedly might he 
be set down as a calumniator also. Let Sir Robert Peel beware—‘ They 
who live in glass houses should never throw stones.’—I am, Sir, your 
faithful and obedient servant, 
** Winchester, May 31. GrorGe Freperickx YounG.” 

Letters from several other parties have also been published on the 
matter. Mr. Newdegate declares the meeting to have been convened so 
long ago as last year, and only deferred by the death of the late Sir 
Robert Peel ; that the meeting was almost entirely composed of Tam- 
Worth tenantry, and that nothing whatever fell from him in any way 
insulting to the memory of the late Baronet. A letter from Mr. Nevill 


repeats the above statement; whilst an elector of Tamworth (not a 


Protectionist) writes to decline the honour of Sir R. Peel’s thanks to 
constituency for committing a breach of the peace. 





Tae Brincewarer GALLERy.—Ii affords us no small gratification 
to announce the fact that this princely collection of the ancient and 
the modern masters has, within the last few days, been opened to pub- 
lic inspection by the liberality of its noble and munificent owner, the 
Notwithstanding the incomplete state of the mag- 
th 1 being erected at the back of Stafford House by 
“ € genius of Charles Barry, the distinguished patrician already men- 

loned has determined to afford our foreign visitors the opportunity of 
3 Per- 

os the Bridgewater Collection may be termed without exaggeration the 
Ent complete and really inestimable of all the private collections in 
7 ie and, Mrs. Jameson, among other eminent authorities upon the 
u eet, having eulogised it in the highest terms of admiration. Such 
ish we adhe Hobbima, such battle scenes of Wouvermans, such boor- 
oa yess of Teniers, and Dutch interiors by Ostade, and meadow 
p y Cuyp, and dog groups by Schnyders, such glorious specimens 
Ve , of Corregio, of Claude Lorraine, of Raphael, of Paulo 
Tonese, of yay opet of Guido, f Eien, and of Velasquez, cannot, 

e seen very readily in this country or elsewhere. 
Among the more remarkable pictures : the gallery will be setioed by 
al interest, a splendid specimen of Turner in his no- 

painti he celebrated Chandos portrait of Shakspeare, the famous 
ing by Paul de la Roche, in which he depicts Charles I. being in- 
Covenanters, a glorious storm of Vandervelt, a lovely Ve- 

and, conspicuous even among all these, Guido’s divine 


Earl of Ellesmere. 
Nificent mansion now 


Witnessing the treasures of art accumulated in his possession. 


f the Carraccis 
We are bold to say, 


Visitors with i 
blest style, theroel 


Sulted by the 
nus of Titian, 


[TALIAN OPERA-—CASTLE GARDEN.—Max Manerzex, Manager & Conductor. 
Admission 50 Cents. 


MONDAY EVENING, June, 23d. will be performed for the second time in New York, 
DONIZETTI’3 famous Opera (founded on Lord Byron’s celebrated Tragedy) of 


MARINO FALIERO. 





X of Venice. o° wee“ Signor Marini. 
SE heer . . Signore Trufi- Benedetti 
Fernando 2 Lovie Signor Lorini 
as. ¢ £ is =» « @ © © * Signor Beneventano 
Sah wohheeie 6 6 ele ie ee " Signor Forti 
Leoni e . ° ° P ° e ; > . Signor Baratiri 
am .  » "st ““iehuiee e dt 92) aeideee . . .  « Signor Biondi 
Choruses of Citizens, Conspirators, Senators, Gondoliers, &*. Doors open at 6 1-2 Per- 


formance to commence at8«’clock. No postponement on account of the weather. Opera 
every night, except Saturday and Sunday. 





MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIO. 
ELIJAH 
WILL BE GIVEN BY THE 
NEW YORK HARMONIC SOCIETY, AT TRIPLER HALL, 
On Wednesday Evening, 25th June. 
Solo parts by the following artistes ;— 


Mad. _ WALLACE BOUCHELLE, Mr. A. ARTHURSON, 
Min DEsoH ’ Mr. STEPHEN W. LEACH. 


The Youths—Trio—and Quartettes, by the following members of the Society, viz :— 


Mrs. BRINKERHOFF, . Mr, Smit Tenori 
Miss Wuertock, } Soprani. Ma. LixcoLn, } sos 
18s HONEYWELL, . . AN . : 
Miss Wray, : Alti. Mr. Camp, } Bani. 


The Orchestra will be composed of members of the N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Conductor, THEopore EIsrevn. 
Tickets One Dollar, to be had at the Music Stores and door on evening of performance. 
° Performance to begin at & o'clock. 





To Susscrisers.—Mr,. John Dever, Mr, W. Cleveland,and Mr. John Nimmo, are at pres- 
ent the only Travelling Agents in the employ of this Office. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 [-2 a 110 3-4. 


THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 21,1851. 











The Liverpool mail steamer of the 7th inst. brings no political news 
from England of any importance whatever. The Ecclesiastical Titles 
Assumption Bill makes slow but sure progress through Committee, 
opposed as it is with dogged determination by some of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic members, who by a succession of amendments and de- 
bates thereon protract its final passage. The amendment of Mr. 
Walpole, by which the power of laying information against parties 
infringing the statute is to be vested in the public genera}ly, has not 
yet come on for discussion, but Mr. Walpole has announced his in- 
tention of modifying it considerably, by providing that the Attorney- 
General shall havea veto on the exercise of this right. This propo- 
sal will probably elicit discussion; but we confess that it seems to us 
a very unsatisfactory arrangement—a mixing up of religion and poli- 
tics, which should particularly be avoided, so soon as the act of Par- 
liament becomes the law of the land. 

The Great Exhibition appears to be an exhaustless theme for the 
British journals, and the predictions lately put forth as to its triumphant 
pecuniary result are working wonders toward their accomplishment. 
Without registering all the ‘< exits and the entrances,” it may be men- 
tioned that the sum of £2500 has been on several days received from 
visitors paying one shilling each, whilst the total number who have 
passed the doors has occasionally exceeded fifty-five thousand. 

The Queen’s entertainment of a circle of Royal and distinguished 
guests at Windsor Castle, during a portion of the Ascot Race week—a 
grand Cenversazione given by the Lord Mayor to the celebrities British 
and Foreign connected with the Industrial Exhibition—an intended 
banquet in commemoration of the same auspicious event, offered by the 
Corporation of the City of London to her Majesty, accepted graciousl y 
by her, and appointed for the second of next month—the apathy in 
Parliament—and the dullness out of it—these are amongst the items 
gathered from a glance at the week’s journals. 

Two deaths—those of a Peer and a Commoner—have occurred since 
the sailing of the last steamer, which have called for obituary notices. 
The more important, in the world’s eye, is that of Mr. Sheil, once 
amongst the most eloquent members of the British House of Commons, 
and latterly enjoying the comfortable office of British Minister at the 
Court of Tuscany. Atthe time of his appointment it was thought not 
a bud stroke of diplomatic policy to have a Roman Catholic British re- 
presentative so near the Vatican. Seeing what has since occurred, 
however, it may well be doubted whether the Government will repeat 
the experiment. The deceased Peer is the Earl of Shaftsbury, and if 
Mr. Sheil was one of the most showy men of the Lower, Lord Shafts- 
bury was unquestionably one of the most useful of the Upper House of 
Parliament. He is succeeded by his eldest son, the amiable and phi- 
lanthropic Lord Ashley, whose name is associated with many benevo- 
lent projects. The representation of Bath becomes vacant. 
A few days later intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope adds noth- 
ing to our previous information, nor induces the belief that the tedious 
warfare in that region is drawing near its close. 





Louis Napoleon has always appeared to us as fit, and fit only, to be 
the tool of a political party. His name and personal character gives 
him just so much importance as suits the player in a pageant who obeys 


from the thraldom which is essential to his own safety, he shows clear- 


just occurred. Invited to inaugurate the opening of the Lyons rail- 
way between Dijon and Tonnerre, he wss entertained by the authori- 
ties of the former city on Sunday the ist inst., and after dinner, ac- 
cording to custom, delivered himself of a speech officially reported as 
follows : 

‘* How I wish that those who entertain doubts of the future had ac- 


They would be reassured on witnessing the real disposition of the pub- 
attacks, nor the impassioned discussions of parties, are in harmony 
disguised, nor the experiment of fatal and impracticable Utopias. 


because I am the most natural adversary of both the one and the other 
that France has placed her confidence in me. 


which absolves me from a share in its sufferings, be explained ? 


paralyse the good will of Assemblies, of the governments the most de- 
voted to the public interests. It is because you have thus understood 
is approbation and encouragement. 
& tribune, in order to open my heart to my fellow citizens. 

‘* A new phase of our political life commences. From one extremity 


the revision of the constitution. 
since I have been in power I have prove 


made me forget my calmness. 


ly that he is incapable of taking care of himself. A proof of this has 


companied me amid the population of the Yonne and the Cote d’Or! 
lic mind. They would have seen that neither the intrigues, nor the 


with the sentiments and the condition of the country. France does not 
desire the return of the old régime, under whatever form it may be 
It is 


‘«If such were not the case, how could this affecting sympathy of the 
people towards me, which resists the most destructive polemics, and 
If, in 
fact, my government has not been able to realize all the amelioration it 
intended, the fault is to be assigned to the manceuvres of factions which 


it, that I have found in patriotic Burgundy a reception which for me 


of France to the other petitions are in course of signature, demanding 
l await with confidence the manifes- 
tation of the country, and the decisions of the Assembly, which will 
not be inspired except by the sole thought of the public good. Ever 

L where the great interests of 
the country were in question, how little I regarded all that concerned 
myself. The most undeserved and the most violent attacks have never 
Whatever be the duties the country 


The prodigious self-inflation displayed in this address would have 
been sufficient to stamp with littleness the character of the man who 
made it ; but when Paris learned that a must offensive sentence regard- 
ing the National Assembly had been expunged, there was, it may well 
be imagined, a decided feeling of indignation. The omitted passage is 
thus rendered by those who heard it ; and it ocourred where the mark 
* is observable in the above report. It was to this effect—*The As- 
sembly has seconded me so far as regards all repressive laws; but as 
for the popular ameliorations which my government has desired to ef-. 
fect, I have not met with the same concurrence.” Whether this plain- 
speaking be truth or otherwise, matters little ; the indiscretion is none 
the less, for the Executive thus publicly to taunt the Legislature; and 
even if the President had thought fit to declare open war against the 
Parliamentary majority, a more congenial time, place, and occasion 
might assuredly have been sought. Nor was the Assembly slow to 
avenge this pointed insult. General Chengarnier announced from the 
Tribune that the army was not ready to follow the example of the Pra- 
torian Guards of ancient Rome, by deposing and eiecting Emperors, 
winding up & brief oratorical address by the emphatic conclusion— 
‘‘ Representatives of the Nation, you may deliberate in peace”—an an- 
nouncement not the less important at the moment, because to our ears 
it has rather a theatrical twang. 

It is plain that a strong effort at altering the Constitution is to be at- 
tempted, and petitions to that effect are pouring intothe Assembly}: they 
are all to be referred to a special committee, the appointment of which 
is not yet announced. 


The large consignments of gold dust continually arriving from Cali- 
fornia have this week been painfully varied by news which is associa- 
ted with sackcloth and ashes. A large portion of the stirring city of 
San Francisco has been again burnt to the ground, the terrible disas- 
ter occurring on the 4th ult., the anniversary of a former and similar 
catastrophe. The particulars of this melancholy event are so univer- 
sally circulated by the daily press that we shall not repeat them, 
although the various narratives of the destruction of probably fifteen 
hundred buildings, and of property roughly estimated at several millions 
of dollars cannot be devoid of interest, even to those who are not im- 
mediately ‘sufferers. We regret to add that many lives were lost; 
some under circumstances of peculiar horror, for not a few hapless vie- 
tims, confident in the safety of their so-called fire-proof buildings, 
awaited the on-coming of the raging storm of fire, and found when too 
late that they had been deceived, or had deceived themselves. 

But clouds pass away rapidly amongst the active-minded men who 
are fortune-hunting in California, and accounts dated ten days later 
announce that new buildings were going up by hundreds, and that the 
burnt district was the scene of unparalleled activity. The miners also 
write more cheerily of their prospects. 

The town of Stockton has met with a similar calamity, and has beer 
almost destroyed by fire; the interest in this event is however merged 
in that already mentioned. 





We regret to notice that the health of Lady Franklin -is said to be 
exceedingly precarious—in short, that her terrible state of suspense 
and anxiety is.rapidly wearing away her life. In connection with the 
prolonged absence of her gallant husband and his associates, a Calcutta 
paper has recently extracted the following strange paragraph from @ 
Sydney, N.S. W., journal of the 8th of Feb. 
“The Brothers has made a very quick run from Honolulu of 29 days, 
one of the quickest on record. Captain Stavers states, that 
the day prior to his departure, the British consul had received intelli- 
nce of two vessels wrecked in St. George’s Sound, supposed to be Sir 
ohn Franklin’s,and that two of her Majesty’s brigs were despatched 
to ascertain the tfuth of the assertion.” 
Either the aboveis a wicked invention, for we have dates from Ho- 
nolulu three months later than that alluded to, or Honolulu is errone- 
ously printed for some other place. In this latter case, there is a sem- 
blance of possible truth in the rumour. St. George’s Sound is not set 
down in Black’s Atlas, nor do we know where it may be. The suppo- 
sition that Sir John Franklin’s ships may have emerged from Behring’s 
Straits, and been subsequently wrecked, must be entertained, if the 
report be considered worth notice. The carelessness of the Sydney 
Editor in inserting such a paragraph so briefly can scarcely escape re- 
mark. 
Lieut. George Green, of H. M. 38th Regiment, was tried for homi- 
cide, on the 17th ult., at Sydney C.B., and acquitted. The charge 
arose from his having been compelled to shoot a deserter from his Re- 
giment, in the endeavour to arrest him. 


The America, schooner-yacht, was to sail this morning for Havre, 
where her owners will join her, proceeding thither by the good steam- 
er Humboldt on Saturday next. At Havre, the yacht will be put im 
complete order, preparatory to showing the Stars and Stripes at Cowes, 
the great rendezvous of the fleetest English pleasure vessels. We 
doubt not that on her arrival ample opportunity will be afforded for 
testing the America’s speed, before the prize regatta of the 22d of Au- 
gust, which is an open race for vessels belonging to the Yacht Clubs of 
all nations, the course sailed on that day being around the Isle of Wight. 
Although the 4merica has not been fully tried with the Maria, itis 


the wire puller ; but the moment he attempts to emancipate himself | pretty well established that she cannot quite cope with that formidable 





clipper. 

A fatality seems to attend the design to establish steam navigation 
between the United States and a port on the West coast of Ireland. 
The North America, steamer, advertised to sail for Galway on Tuesday 
last, and having thirty passengers engaged, was sold at the expected 
moment of departure to Mr. C. Vanderbilt, for the Nicaragua and Pa- 
‘cific route. 

We had the pleasure, a few days since, of/seeing an extremely 
beautiful miniature copy on ivory of Stuart’s celebrated portrait of 
Mrs. Martha Washington. The copy is executed with rare spirit and 
fidelity by Mr. Thos. S. Cummings, an artist of this city, and has 
been painted, by permission, for Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 








The great success of the London Illustrated News and of the French 
journal L’ J/lustration has brought out some imitators here. We have 
lately received, of this kind, several numbers of Gleason’s Pictoriat 
Drawing Room Companion, a Boston publication, and wish itall the 
success which it merits. 

Criminal cases are occasionally brought before the eyes of the civil- 
ized world, through the medium of Law Reports, which despite their 
horrors have a peculiar fascination for the public mind. Of this sort 


—— 


I avail myself of the banquet as of recently was the Webster case in Boston, and the Praslin case in Paris ; 


whilst to these two may be added the Manning case in London, the last, 
however, mainly owing its notoriety to the discreditable pains taken 
by the press to make it known in all its details. At this moment Bel- 
gium enjoys a similarly “‘ bad eminence,” the Court of Assizes at Mons, 
in Hainault, having commenced on the 27th ult. the investigation of a 
charge of murder brought against the Count and Countess of Bocarmé, 
under circumstances of such complex and fearful atrocity that it must 
needs be appended to the terrible list above mentioned—another proof 








Productions, the St. Mic 


hael and the Assumption.— Lon. paper, 27thult. 


me, gentlemen, France shall not perish in my hands,” 


imposes on me, it shall find me decided in following its will; and believe 


that with all the boasted advance of civilization, the malignity of hu~ 
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man passion still works its way. The particulars of this trial are re- 
corded at length in the Courrier des Etats Unis, and from that journal 
we condense them into a brief space, taking the indictment for our au- 
thority as to the facts, for, if in so doing, the conclusion may appear 
prejudged, there is unfortunately too much reason to fear that it can- 
not be disproved. This document in the original occupies nearly three 
of our contemporary’s columns, in very small type. 

Alfred-Julien-Gabriel-Hyppolite Visart, Count of Bocarmé, a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest families of Hainault, married in 1843 the 
daughter of @ retired tradesman of Peruwelz. She was one of two 
children only; and her brother being of delicate constitution and hay- 
ing had a leg amputated, the Count, who was in very embarrassed 
circumstances, hoped to secure at her father’s death the whole of the 
family property, an acceptable portion of which came to him with his 
wife. The father died in 1845, but the brother, so far from following 

him to the grave, as was expected, announced at a later period his 
own intention of marrying a Mademoiselle Dudzeele. On the 20th of 
November last, this brother, Gustave Fougnies, passed the day at the 
Chateau of Bitremont, the residence of the Count and Countess, and 
died there suddenly—his death being attributed by them to apoplexy. 
The poor victim’s cries, however, having been heard, and a variety of 
suspicious incidents having occurred on the occasion, the officers of 
justice were speedily on the spot. An examination of the body, and 
subsequent minute inquiries led to the conclusion that Gustave Fou- 
gnies was poisoned by the forcible injection into his mouth of nicotine, 
a deadly poison distilled from tobacco—that he made a determined re- 
sistance, but that when prostrated by a blow from the Count and held 
down by him on the ground, the Countess herself poured the draught 
into his mouth. The proofs of this awful crime can scarcely be rebut- 
ted ; they consist mainly of the established fects that the face of the 
hapless Gustave was found to be frightfully scratched, whilst one of 
the Count’s fingers bore evident marks of a severe bite, and the disco- 
loration of his nails tallied exactly with their presumed employment— 
that the dead man, and the living couple on trial, were alone in the 
dining room, which was the scene of death—that the Count had for 
many months previously been studying and experimenting on the man- 
facture and effects of poison, and had within a few days of the catas. 
trophe actually succeeded in extracting nicotine from tobacco—that 
the Countess confessed herself privy to this fact, and to the purposes 
for which it was intended—together with an infinity of circumstantial 
details which it is unnecessary to recapitulate, but which lead to the 
unavoidable presumption that the accused parties are guilty. 

That a wife should aid a husband in the deliberate murder of her own 
brother, is of itself sufficiently horrible; but there is something in the 
relative attitude assumed by these wretches, before the tribunal of hu- 
man justice, which is stiil more awfully repulsive. Partners in crime, 
they have disagreed as to their line of defence, and whilst the husband 
puts in a plea which, if substantiated, might save them both from the 
scaffold, the wife denounces the tale as a pure invention, throws the 
entire guilt upon the father of her children, and justifies herself as ac- 
eessory before the fact, on the ground of moral constraint exercised by 
him. Ere we notice this point, however, let us turn for a moment to 
the published record of the personal bearing and appearance of the ac- 
eused when on trial. Both are of the same age, thirty-two. Madame 
de Bocarmé was entirely dressed in black, wearing a black silk dress 
and mantilla, with a bonnet of black taffetas, the inside of which was 
ornamented with white daisies forming a sort of frame for the face, and 
setting off to advantage the ebon hue of her hair in bands. A thin veil 
fell over her face, but did not conceal her features, which are regular 
~ rather handsome than pretty. The writer from Mons may well add, 


that “her black eyes, shrouded by thick eyebrows, are wanting in that 


softness of expression generally found amongst the women of this dis- 
trict.” 

But it is to the following paragraphs that we would invite attention, 
and we translate literally from the words of the reporter. They fol- 
lowed the lengthened report of the examination of the female prisoner 
by the President of the Court ; and it may be necessary to premise that 
the quoted questions and answers refer to the fact that a Doctor had 
been sent for during the night which followed the murder, and that this 
and severai such expedients were adopted in order to mystify enquirers, 
or, in the nicely balanced phrase of the defendant, “to play out the 
farce.” 

* During this protracted interrogation, the attitude and physiognomy 
of the Countess of Bocarmé were perhaps altogether unprecedented in 

udicial annals. At the moment when the President put this question 
—‘ Were you not aware at that moment that your brother must be 
dead ? the Countess replied, ‘ Yes I had such a presentiment.” ‘Why 
then call for help, and utter cries of lamentation ?—* Of course, this 
also was a farce.’—And all this was said by her in a voice the softest 
in the world, and with those melodious and balanced inflexions of tone 
which one meets with at Mons, and which are not without a certain 
charm ; and she tells you all this whilst with the most coquettish air 
she rumples her deep and magnificent lace, which allows a peep at the 
whiteness and the rounded contour of her arm. And it is in the same 
tone, with this coquettish nonchalance, and whilst readjusting a char- 
wung capote ordered without doubt from Paris expressly for the occa- 
sion, or whilst taking off her gloves, that she warbles rather than 
relates the most horrible details that can be imagined, omitting nothing 
whatever of the minutiz of crime. 

** We remained some time after the audience had degonsed, overwhel- 
med and trembling with emotion, although we have had considerable 
experience in criminal proceedings. But never have we seen an accu- 

woman preserve, at the bar to which so terrible an accusation had 
brought her, a coolness, an impassability such as this. It is, it will 
be confessed, no common sight, to see a wife and a mother bring against 
her husband and the father of her children such terrible accusations, 
with such subtle and inimitable grace. Amongst the audience, every 
one’s feelings were oppressed, but not a single note escaped from her 
lips less distinct and less nicely articulated than another. She said all 
she had to say with the air of a woman who is chatting with her dress- 
maker or her seamstress, with a gentle waving of the hand, and without 
forgetting to display the enamel of her teeth.’ 

Of the Count de Bocarmé, we read that in appearance his age does not 
exceed twenty-five, that by his voice he might even pass for a boy, and 
that he has a distinguished aristocratic air. The reporter of the long 
examination, to which he was subjected by the President of the Court, 
gives the best insight into his bearing, in the remark that he “‘ was not 
disconcerted for a single instant, and might have passed for an advocate 
pleading the cause of a client.” 

The husband’s story is that the wife administered the fatal draught 
to her brother by mistake, whilst pouring out for him a’glass of wine— 
the wife’s, that she left the room in which the deed was done, before it 
‘Wes accomplished, that she acted under compulsion in concealing his 
maurderous intentions, and from a desire to screen him from punish- 
ment in the assistance which she rendered towards concealing their 
perpetration. Like the infamous Madame Lafarge. she is not withont 
unprofessional champions of her innocence. The trial was still pending, 
atjthe latest date. Some additional zest has been given to this widely-dif- 
fused case by the caterers for the press, certain of whom have attibut- 
ed the cruelty and baseness of the Count de Bocarmé to his early 
bringing up by aMalay nurse in Java, where his father held an ap- 
pointment under the Dutch government ; laying at the same time the 
Countess’s imperturbable coolness, amidst scenes of horror and out- 
rage, to the door of the French romance-writers, of whose works it 


@eems she has long been o passionate admirer, and with some of whom 





| 


she is said to have been personally intimate.” English and American 


law excludes the mutual testimony of husband and wife—not so with 
the Belgian, which we presume is the old Dutch code. It is also im- 
possible to read this trial at length, which we advise readers to do, 
without being struck with wonder at the exercise of such inquisitorial 
power on the part of the presiding Judge. It is the same in French 
causes. The President habitually adopts the course which under our 
system belongs to the Counsel for the prosecution. 


Appotutments. 


Lieut-Governor Hamilton to administer the government of Barbadoes and the 
Windward Islands, in the place of Sir William Colebrouke, the Governor-in- 
Chief, during his leave of absence. Joseph Pope, Esq., treasurer. George Poles, 
Charles Young, W. Swabey, J. Warburton, J. Pope, W. Warren Lord, J. Jar- 
dine, E. Whelan, and Stephen Rice, Esqs., members of the Executive Council of 


Prince Edward's Island. 
Army. 


War-Orrice, June 6, 1851.—1st Regt of Life Gds—O W George, M.D., to be 
Assist-Surg, v Tardew, pro in 2d Regt of Life Gds. 10th Lt Drags—Lt R C 
Holmes to be Capt, by pur, v Sir T Munro, Bart, who ret; Cor J R Cuthbert to 
be Lt, by pur, v Holmes. 5th Regt of Ft.—Capt W Newhouse, from wimg | 

H 





Unat, to be Capt, v J Woodward, who ex, receiving the diff. 19h Ft—Capt 
Shadwell, from 98th Ft, to be Capt, v Ellerman, whoex. 24th Ft—Ens 
Montgomerie to be Lt, without pur, v Kippen, dec; Ens A N Cripps, from 18th 
Ft, to be Ens, v Montgomerie. 42d Ft—Ens D D Fletcher, from 71st Ft, to be 
Ens, v Maitland, deceased. 43d Ft—Lt H T M’Crea, from 94th Ft, to be Pay- 
master, v D Mackinnon, who ret upon half-pay as a Capt Unatt. 45th Ft—T A 
Burrows, from 78th Ft, to be Ens, v Bowsel, pro. 53d Ft—Capt R Hunt, from 
57th Ft, to be Capt, v Steward, whoex. 57th Ft—Capt F G Steward, from 53d 
Ft, to be Capt, v Hunt, who ex. 64th Ft—Ens F I Hutchison to be Lt by pur, v 
Moultrie, who ret; Eus W L B Stratton, from 69th Ft, to be Ens, v Hutchison. 
66th Ft—Lt W S P Serocold to be Capt by pur, v Crawfurd, who ret; Ens R H 
Paget to be Lt, by pur, vSerocold. 71st Ft—Serg-Maj J Dalgleish to be Ens, 
without pur, v Fletcher, appto 42d Ft. 84th Ft—Ens F Hardy to be Lt by pur, 
v Cassan, who ret; J Penton, Gent.,to be Ens, by pur, v Hardy. 85th Ft—Lt W 
M Pechell, from 33d Ft, to be Paymaster, v G A Thompson, who ret — half-pay. 
94th Ft—Lt J W M’Farlan, from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v M’Crea, app 
Paymaster of 43d Ft. 98th Ft.—Capt E J Ellerman, from 19th Ft, to be Capt, v 
Shadwell, who ex; Lt J D Smyth to Be Capt, without pur, v Grantham, dec; Ens 
M Browne to be Lt, v Smyth; Serg-Maj C Mills to be Ens, v Browne. 99th Fr— 
Lt F Montgomerie to be Capt, by pur, v Armstrong, who ret; Ens A Macdonald 
to be Lt, by pur, v Montgomerie. 3d W I Regt—Ens G A Rogersto be Lt, by 
pur, v Dowse, who ret, 

UNATTACHED.—Brevet Maj Gen G F Paschal, from 70th Ft, to be Maj, without 
pur ; Lt T Peebles, from 59th Ft, to be Capt, without pur. 

Brevet.—Capt J S Paton, of 14th Bengal Native Infantry, to be Maj in the 
Army in the East Indies. 





Obituary: 


Tue Ricut Hon. RicuHarp Lator SHEIL, BRITISH MINISTER AT FLorR- 
ENeE.—The deceased gentleman, whose death is just announced, was born at 
Dublin, in the year 1793, was educated at Trinity College, and at the age of twenty- 
one, in the year 1814, called to the Irish bar. In the profession of the law, though 
he sbtained. the rank of Queen’s counsel, he never enjoyed a lucrative practice. 
On remarkable occasions he held briefs and made showy speeches, but the attor 
neys had no confidence in his legal acquirements, and though the judges regarded 
affectionately his personal character, and greatly admired his genius, yet his argu- 
ments were listened to with comparatively little attention. 

Mr. Sheil, instead of an eminent lawyer, became a political agitator, and in the 
Roman Catholic Association, reached a position second only to that of Mr. O’Con 
nell. His speeches at public meetings in Dublin, the first of which was delivered 
by him at the early age of eighteen, attracted the admiration of all classes ; his 
passionate tone delighted the vulgar, his wit and exquisite fancy charmed the moat 
cultivated minds, while his perfect amiability of character, his high and generous 
nature, secured the friendship of ng 4 one who enjoyed the advantage of his ac- 
quaintance. With all this celebecity, however, he was not making a fortune, and 
when literature offered to him some of its rewards, he gladly contributed to the 
monthly peripdicals of that dey, producing at the same time the tragedy of Evadne, 
and many dramatic works. 

The Roman Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, when it became a law, opened to Mr. 
Sheil a new and more extended sphere of action; he was returned to Parliament 
for Lord Anglesey'’s borough of Milbourne Port, and soon became one of the fa 
vourite orators of the House. At first there was some disposition to laugh at his 
shrill tones and vehement gesticulation, but Parliament svon recognised him as one 
of its ornaments. His t earnestness and apparent sincerity, his unrivalled 
felicity of illustration, his extraordinary power of pushing the meaning of words 
to the utmost extent, and wringing from them a force beyond the range of ordinary 
expression, much more than the force of his reasoning or the range of his political 
knowledge, obtained for him in Parliament marked attention, and, for the most 
part, unqualified applause. When he rose to speak, members took their places, 
and the hum of private conversation was hushed, in order that the House might 
enjoy the performances of an accomplished artist. For twenty years, he held a 
prominent place in the House of Commons, though throughout a great portion of 
that period he represented very insignificant constituencies. Mr. Sheil was re- 
turned for Milbourne Port in 1830, having been an unsuccessful candidate for the 
county of Louth. In 1831, however, he got in for Louth; in 1832 was returned 
for Tipperary, without contest, and again in 1835; but in 1837 there was an op- 
position, against which he prevailed. His principal influence in that county, ex- 
clusive of the weight of his public character, is understood to have been derived 
from his second marriage with the widow of Mr. Edmund Power, of Gurteen, 
which took place in 1830. It will be remembered that the eldest son of that gentle. 
man fell very recently by his own hand; and during his minority, whatever influ. 
ence he might possess as a landlord, was in a great degree at the command of Mr. 
Sheil, who continued to sit for Tipperary till 1841, though he encountered some 
opposition on —s office in 1838. From the getacdl election in 1841, till the 
time of his departure for Florence in 1850, he represented, through the influence 
of the Duke of Devonshire, the small borough of Dungarvon, always of course 
supporting the most liberal section of the whigs. 

Amongst his first appointments was that of Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, in the last Melbourne Ministry, and then he became Judge Advocate 
General, which office he held only from June to September, 1841. On the return 
of the present Ministers to office, in 1846, he was appointed to the office of Master 
of the Mint, and in November, 1850, went out as British Minister to Florence. 
For many years past his health had been declining, his fits of gout grew more fre- 
quent and severe, his speeches in Parliament, never very numerous, came at 
length to be few and far between; though his political friends regarded him with 
infinite favour, they nope to think he might be just as useful to them at Florence 
as in London, especially as the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was soon to be brought 
in; and although that appointment amounted to shelving for life a man not yet sixty 
years of age, though it was nothing less than an expatriation of the individual and 
an extinction of what might have been a growing fame, yet he submitted not merely 
with a philosophical indifference, but almost in a joyous spirit, feeling, or seeming 
to feel, that it was great promotion and a dignified retirement. He was old in 
constitution, if not in years, with powers better suited to the development of 
general principles than to that successful administration of details which a practi- 
cal age demands. With Grattan, Flood, and Curran, he would have well co 
operated from 1782 to 1800, but amongst the public men of England in the middle 
of this century he appeared grievously out of place, and he therefore was perhaps 
quite sincere in the expressions of delight with which he escaped from Downirg- 
street to enjoy the fine vintages, and bright sunshine of the south. He is stated 
to an expired at Florence on the 25th ult-, owing to an attack of gout in the 
stomach. 


THe Eart or SHarrespury.—Cropley Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Baron Ashley, of Wimborne St. Giles, in the county of Dorset, Baron Cooper, of 
Paulett, in the — of Somerset, and a baronet, was born on the 27th December, 
1768, and succeeded as sixth Earl at the death, without issue, of his brother, An- 
thony Ashley, the fifth Earl. He and this brother were the only sons of Anthony 
Ashley, the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury. After his accession to the honours of his 
house, the sixth Earl, the subject of this notice, was, in 1814, having previously 
held the office ad interim for Lord Walsingham, elected chairman of committees 
of the House of Lords, and he continued to be so elected annually for thirty-six 
years. His fulfilment of the duties of this important and onerous office caused the 
most general satisfaction. His strictness and impartiality, and his weight and ex- 
tensive knowledge as an authority on questions of order and Parliamentary usage, 
rendered his servicesinvalnuable. Latterly, in consequence of the increase of busi- 
ness from railway bills, his labours became enormous, yet his energy and assiduity 
continued to overcome them. This year, both Houses of Parliament marked their 
sense of the obligation they and the mye g be under to his Lordship, by sending 
addresses to her Majesty expressive of their approbation and gratitude, and re- 
commending the grant of a retiring allowance tothe Earl. In private life his Lord- 
ship was equally respected and beloved. He died on the 2nd instant, at his seat, 
St. Giles’ House, Cranbourne, Dorsetshire. By his wife Anne, daughter of George 
Duke of Marlborough, whom he married the 10th December, 1796, the Earl leaves 
with other issue, an eldest son and successor, Anthony Lord Ashley, M.P. for 
Bath, now seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. 

The first of this distinguished family who was ennobled was the celebrated Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, created Earl of Shaftesbury, the turbulent and myste- 
rious politician of the times of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. It was 
this Earl who was a member of the Cabal Administration which achieved the 
passing of the great Habeas Corpus Act, and who concluded his career by pro- 
moting to his utmost the panic of the imaginary Popish plot, and so much offending 
all sides that he had to fly his country, and die abroad. 


PAusic. 


Opera at CasTLE GARDEN.—The performances commenced on Monday last, 
most auspiciously in every respect. The audience numbered at least two thou- 








sand persons, and Luzia di Lammermoor went off brilliantly. Bosio and Bettini 





shared generous plaudits, while Beneventano voted himself a highly cotsh= 
share of commendation. He revelled exultingly in the unbounded expanse, and 
seemed with extended arms to embrace the whole house. We never lies thi 
voice, of such unusual volume, and of so really sterling a quality, but we reeves 
that Beneventano does not know how to use it. We think it may be partly the 
fault of the audience, that this Jupiter tonans continues to lacerate nightly oyr 
indignant ears ; for it is certainly not the singing which is most applauded, byt 
the deafening noise created. This seems to have mislead Beneventano into the 
belief that he can bring down the house in no other way. Perhaps he is half cor 
rect. But we wish, for the sake of a certain number of musical ears, he would oc. 
casionallly sep this side of shouting, and let us hear a little singing. Lorini’s 
impression of the manner to produce an effect, seems to be just the Opposite ex. 
treme of this. He is bent upon captivating the audience with very dulcet tones, 
Now these dalcet tones, which Salvi, (more from necessity than choice,) has fallen 
so excessively back upon of late, Lorini has it not in his power to produce, The 
tone becomes hoarse the moment he attempts to reduce unduly its volume, while 
the intonation grows exceedingly defective. Lorini has chest and power; his 
strong tones are altogether his best ones. These he should cultivate. The new 
opera of Marino Faliero (new at least upon our stage) was rather thinly attended 
on Tuesday evening. The music proved to have but small attraction. It is heavy 
and for the most part uninteresting. And yet it sounded to us like a very labored 
opera. The instrumentation shows, occasionally, considerable care and pains- 
taking. It is one of those productions which perhaps cost the author double the 
labour of far more meritorious works, it being wrought out when he was not in the 
mood. By far the greatest attraction of the opera was Truffim—and this not the 
singing Truffi, but the personal Truffi. Excessively handsome as she always is 
upon the stage, in this opera she looks superbly. No one who has an eye for 
beauty in woman, can fail to have been strongly impressed with this. Her manner 
is ever yet imperturbable, and she has, at most, but une gesture and a half. 
But in one fraction of this, she gives us that pet movement of a very flexile 
wrist, and shows an ever-neatly gloved and plumptitudinous hand, with pleasing 
grace. She did not seem to know her part, but this is almost to be expected 
in a new opera, with so very deliberate a divinity. Marini did exceeding- 
ly well. His doge was the best pact we have seen him in, In the duett between 
him and Beneventano, which was so much applauded, Greek did meet Greek, and 
then really came the tug of war. Beneventano convulsed each tone out of his 
very boots, and showed Marini that if he were an inch or two taller it was the 
stout, and not the long pipes, which produce the biggest noise. We thought the 
music of this duett insufferable. The melody of it reminded us exceedingly of 
Henry Russell; who so maltreats the ¢hird of the scale, by ringing the changes 
upon it till the ear is on the verge of insanity, that you wish it were extinguished 
altogether, and the gamut possessed itno more. And yet, were it obliterated from 
all Russell’s songs, what very vulgar fractions of them would be left! Here and 
there a straggling dot, as it were, upon every page. We think nothing so indi- 
cates utter poverty of invention, and nothing in music is so sickeningly offensive 
as to make a whole melody out of the third of the scale—only leaving it for a mo- 
ment, to fasten directly dack upon it again; as an infatuated fly does upon a bead 
of molasses. This, to us, is the great stumbling-block in most Italian melodies. We 
trust, however, that Marino Faliero will be ionally rep d; the opera is at 
least new. and we prefer it to an excessive repetition of “‘ Borgia” and ‘‘ Lammer- 
moor.” The former was given again on Wednesday evening. We have already 
noticed Bosio’s performance of Lucrezia. She charms us in whatever she at- 
tempts, and yet we long to see Parodi in this réle once more. Vietti’s drinking 
song was re-demanded. We hope Maretzek will give us more frequent opportu- 
nity of hearing this charming voice. Vietti, we think, can bear to be made a great 
deal of. 

The Hamblin festival is coming on, and, as will be seen by the advertisements 
there is to be an extraordinary combination of talent; Charlotte Cushman among 
the rest. We are only afraid that so many shining stars will extinguish each other, 
and we exceedingly fear an interminable length of programme. Brevity is the soul 
of a great many other things besides wit. Shall we have a pleasing brevity on this 
occasion ? 





Oratorio oF EvisAnh—The N. Y. Harmonic Society announce the Oratorio 
of Elijah to be given at Tripler Hall, on Wednesday Evening next. This magnif- 
cent production of Mendelssohn has recently met with distinguished success in 
England, and also in this country, at Boston. The bringing it out here is an eve. 
of some musical importance. 





Foreign Musica Novetty.—We find in the London journals special men- 
tion of a “ Hymn of Nations” which was performed at a concert given by Madame 
Puzzi on the 26th of last month. The following notice we extract from the 
Times. 


A “new grand cantata,” by Mr. Balfe, entitled “ Inno delle Nazioni,” composed 
expressly for the occasion, elicited a great deal of attention. Its execution was 
confided to no less than nine lady artists of eminence, who were supposed to repre- 
sent nine separate nations,—Madame Sontag (Italy), Mademoiselle Cruvelli (Ger- 
many), Madame Fiorentini (England), Signora Alaymo (Spain), Mademoiselle 
Duprez (France), Mademoiselle Marie Cruvelli (America,) ) ne F. Lablache 
(Russia), Madame Giuliani (Ireland), and Mademoiselle Ida Bertrand (Scotland). 
The task was not easy to satisfy all these prime donne, but Mr. Balfe, who is, of 
course, well acquainted with their respective peculiarities, has managed it with 
great address, and given to each a verse, or a ¢rait of vocalization, sufficient to 
allow them all to shine in their turns, and obtain the applause of the audience, the 
chief post being allotted to Madame Sontag, in just deference to that distinguished 
lady’s positiun in the artistic world. In addition to this Mr. Balfe has provided ac- 
companiments for horn, harp, and pianoforte (which were played in the best man- 
ner by Signor Puzzi, M. Labarre, and himself), and the cantata begins with 2 
short and effective ¢rio for the three instruments. The ¢ema allotted to Madame 
Fiorentini is very pretty, and was beautifully sung; that for Mademoiselle Cru- 
velli was also hig ly effective ; but the most striking was the last solo for Madame 
Sontag, with variations and point d'orgue, which was executed to perfection. The 
solo of Madame Fiorentini, in G, resumed at the end in full chorus, as a coda in 
the same key, is highly spirited, and gives the stamp of freshness to the cantata, 
which, if not the most elaborate, is one of the most pleasing of Mr. Balfe's recent 
compositions. It was received with unanimous applause, and will be heard with 
satisfaction at future concerts. 

The London News says, 


The composer thoroughly comprehended the capabilities of each singer ; Sontag 
and Duprez had the glory of the florid school, and Cruvelli and Fiorentini of the 
dramatic style. Sontag, however. must be crowned the Sappho of this cosmopolite 
Olympiad, her variations being a miracle of perfection. 





Borresint AND CATHERINE Hayves.—These two distinguished artists peT 
formed at a concert given on the 3d inst, by Ernst, the great violinist. The Times 
has the following notice of their performance. 


“There were other instrumental performances, the most remarkable of which 
was a new duet, for violoncello and contrabasso, on airs from J Puritani, compos 
ed and executed by Signors Bottesini and Piatti. This created a furore. Tt was 
a friendly rivalry between the two greatest living players on their respective 1 
struments, in which both came out as victors. When Piatti gave the “ A te 0 cara 
with a tone and sentiment impossible to surpass, Bottesini responded with annthet 
melodious phrase, which helped to show that, in his hands, the double-bass cou f 
sing as beautifully as the vislonselie when Piatti played 2 bravura variation © 
incredible difficulty, Bottesini answered with another, only more astonishing a 
cause it was performed on an instrument seemingly so unmanageable. The ‘rat's 
d’ensemble were executed with inimitable precision. The duet, though slight an : 
unambitious in construction, was exceedingly effective of its kind, and the - 
dience were delighted beyond measure. From the vocal performers we must “ 

le out Miss Catherine Hayes, who has never sungso well lately—perhaps t ae 
the public regret the more her approaching departure for America. She gave ' 
air of Fides from the Prophete (“ Ah mon fils’) with touching pathos, employe 
the lower notes of her voice with charming effect ; and the rondo finale from ath 
Sonnambula, in which she evinced a surprising command of the bravura, WN" 
eat taste and facility in the choice and execution of her ornaments and fioriture- 
oth the performances of Miss Hayes were received with the highest favour, 


Drama. 


We have only space to remind our readers that the Hamblin Festival is tot : 
place on Tuesday evening next, at Castle Garden, when a veteran caterer for th : 
public entertainment, puts forward a claim for public sympathy, under circum, 
stances which fairly entitle him to the most liberal support. The list of artists, who 
have volunteered on the occasion, is immense, and includes Mr. Maretzek _ 
whole Italian Opera Company, Miss Charlotte Cushman, Miss Julia Bennett, St, 
Brougham and all his Company, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Couldock, Mr. —<—_e* 
Owens, Mr, Conway, Mr. Davidge, and others “ too numerous to mention. ne 
performances will consist of ‘‘The Honey-Moon,” singing, dancing, and thet a 
act of ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.” What can mortal man or woman desire oat 
Do let us try if New York cannot crowd Castle Garden for Mr. Hamblin’s bene” 
as it has done many a time of late for the benefit of Mr. Barnum. 
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js very severe in her denunciation of perjured Popes and Princes, she 
does not shrink from pointing out the grievous shortcomings of the pop- 


ular party, with whom her heart isin sympathy. 


Our admiring pencil hgs marked twenty passages for extract from 
this poem of some two thousand lines, which would show its pith and 
ow; and it is difficult to cut them down. Let us begin then by 
observing that several of the finest strophes are occupied with regrets 
snd protests, that Italy should be so generally considered as a land of 
the past, without any possible future. Here is one, referring to a say- 
ing of Michael Angelo on this point, to Filicaja’s oft-quoted regret for 
luly’s “‘ fatal gift of beauty,” and to her own opening stanza in whieh 


marr 


shespeaks of hearing a child sing “ O bella Liberta.” 


Amen, great Angelo! the day is come; 
And, if we laugh not on it, shall we weep? 


Much more we shall not. Through the mournful hum 


Of poets sonneteering in their sleep 

Keath the pale olives, which droop, tickling some 
On chin and forehead from a dream too deep,— 

Through all that drowsy hum of voices smooth, 
The hopeful bird mounts carolling from brake ; 

The fopefal child, with ieaps to catch his growth, 
Sings open-eyed for liberty's sweet sake ; 

And i who am a singer too, forsooth, 
Prefer to sing with these who are awake, 

With birds, with babes, with men who will not fear 
The baptism of the holy morning dew, 

(And many of such wakers now are here, 
Complete in their anointed hood, who 

Will greatly dare, and greatlier persevere!) 
Than join those old thin voices with my new, 

And sigh for Italy with some safe sigh 
Cooped up in music ’twixt an oh and ah,— 

Nay, band in hand with that young child, will I 
Rather go singing “ Bella liberta,” 

Than, with those poets, croon the dead or cry 

“ Se tu men bella fossi, lialia !” 





Again, in allusion to Savonarola, who was burnt at the stake in 1498, 
for testifying against Papal corruptions, and to the custom, still extant 
ustrewing violets at the place of his martyrdom on the anniversary 


ofhis death, how noble is the practical application ! 


Bring violets rather! If these had not walked 
Their furlong, could we hope to walk our mile ? 
‘Fherefore bring violets! Yet if we, self-baulked, 
Stand still a-strewing violets all the while, 
These had as well not moved, ourselves not talked 
Of these. So rise up with a cheerful smile, 
And, having strewn the violets, reap the corn, 
And, having reaped and gumerel, bring the plough 
And draw new furrows ’neath the healthy morn, 
And plant the great Hereafier in this Now. 


Critics (and we kiss the rod) are commended to the following pleasant 
passage, which occurs in an illustration of the manner in which the 
Masters of Italian Art honoured their successors as well as their pre- 
decessors, and recognized coming greatness. After describing a beau- 


ful Madonna by Cimabue, the author adds, 


If any should, 
Because of some stiff draperies and loose joints, 
Gaze scorn down from the heights of Raffaelhood, 
On Cimabue'’s picture,—Heaven anoints 
The head of no such critic, and his blood 
The poet’s curse strikes full on, and appoints 
To ague and cold spasms for evermore. 


A longer extract exhibits the force and simplicity of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s destriptions. The opening and the closing images strike us as 


tminently happy. 
« . . + The day was such aday 
As Florence owesthe sun. The sky above 
Its weight upon the mountains seems to lay, 
And palpitate in glory, like a dove 
Who has flown too fast, full-hearted. Take away 
The image! for the heart of man beat higher 
That day in Florence, flooding all ker streets 
And piazzas with a tumult and desire. 
The people, with accumulated heats, 
And faces turned one way, as if one fire 
Did draw and flush them, leaving their old beats, 
W ent upward to the palace Pitti wall, 
To thank their Grand-duke, who, not quite of course, 
Had graciously permitted, at their call, 
The citizens to use their civic force 
To — their civic homes. §o, one and all, 
The Tuscan cities streamed up to the source 
Of this new good, at Florence; taking it 
As so far, presageful of more good,— 
The first torch of Italian freedom, lit 
To toss in the next tiger’s face who should 
Approach too near them in a cruel fit,— 
Phe first pulse of an even flow of blood, 
To prove the level of Italian veins 
Toward rights perceived and granted. How we gazed 
From Casa Guidi windows, while, in gains 
Of orderly procession—banners raised, 
And intermittent bursts cf martial strains 
Which died upon the shout, as if amazed 
By gladness beyond music—they passed on! 
The magistrates, with their insignia, passed ; 
And ail the people suouted in the sun, 
And all the thousand windows which had cast 
A a of silks, in blue and scarlet, down, 
As if the houses overflowed at last, 
Seemed to grow larger with fair heads and eyes. 
But the deseri 


“4, although, 
accustomed to close confabs with Nature. 


And Vallombrosa, we two went to see 
Last June, beloved companion,— where sublime 
The mountains live in holy families ; 
And the slow pinewoods ever climb and climb 
alf up their — ; just stagger as they seize 
me grey crag—drop back with it man i 
And stragele blindly doen the precipice | Shox 
e Vallambrosan brooks were strewn as thick 
t June-day, knee-deep, with dead beechen leaves, 
As Milton saw them ere his heart grew sick, 
8 eyes blind, 


4 Guipr Winpows, AND OTHER Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett 
New York. 1851. C.S. Francis & Co. From the win- 

as of her residence in the Casa Guidi at Florence, Mrs. Browning 
.. 148 looked down upon what seemed the dawning of Tuscan liberty, 
+ the triumphant Florentines celebrating with unaccustomed 
rejoicing the establishment of a National Guard in their midst. 
ewhat later period, their Grand Duke Leopold, who had bow- 
lly before the revolutionary storm at its outbreak, fled away 
thered in strength, and once more returned to his Capital un- 
der the safeguard of Austrian bayonets and cannon. With the former 
tival and the latter event marking out its two distinct epochs, Mrs. 
waing has given utterance toa masterly poem on the late unsuc- 
cessful attempt at resuscitating Italian liberty. The themeis a manly 
one, and is treated in a masculine spirit—the point of view (the win- 
ms and an occasional allusion to hef own infant child, being all that 
parks out the sex of the writer. And in pronouncing this poem to be 
s singularly fine one, we would make no reservation on this account. 
js no peculiarly feminine grace or delicacy about it—no woman- 
ly prettiness—in short, nota-word of love or broken hearts. It is 
d sensible, whilst lofty and high-toned, if we except here and 
there @ little overstrained abuse of the whole race of princes, and a 
little rhapsodical flourishing about liberty—the latter tolerable in any 

Jitical enthusiast, and absolutely essential to the poet who ventures 
litical themes. It is also to be noticed that whilst Mrs. Browning 


ptive gem of the poem is the following, not often equal- 
perhaps, only to he fully appreciated by those who have 


On the same page also is proof that our author, though dealing more 
with spirit than with the senses, has an eye for the beautiful in God’s 


out-of-door works. 
O waterfalls 
And forests! sound and silence! mountains bare, 
That leap up peak by peak, and catch the palls 
Of purple and silver mist, to rend and share 
With one another, at electric calls 
Of life in the sunbeams,—till we cannot dare 
Fix your shapes, learn your number ! 
Two more extracts shall suffice, for, after all, Mrs. Browning can 
scarcely be called a popular poet—a race, of which some members soar 
so high, and some trail so low along the ground. The second part of 
“Casa Guidi Windows,” opens thus ; and the reader must bear in mind 


that we have already hinted how the first part commences. 


I wrete a meditation and a dream, 
Hearing a little child sing in the street ; 
T leant upon his music as a theme, 
Till it gave way bene»th my heart’s full beat, 
Which tried at an exultant prophecy 
But dropped before the measure was complete— 
Alas, for songs and hearts! O Tuscany, 
O Dante's » Ane is the type too plain? 
Didst thou, too, only sing of liberty, _ 
As little children take up a high strain 
With unintentioned voices, and break off 
To sleep upon the mothers’ knees again? 
Could’st thou not watch one hour? Then, sleep enough— 
That sleep may hasten manhood, and sustain 
The faint pale spirit with some muscular stuff. 
Returning to the self-exile of the Grand Duke, and to the substitution 
of shouts for the People, in place of the old loyal exuberance, Mrs. 
Browning says, 
Long live the people! How they lived! and boiled 
And bubbled in the cauldron of the street ! 
How the young blustered, nor the old recoiled, 
And what a thunderous stir of tongues and feet 
Trod flat the palpitating bells, and foiled 
The joy-guns of their echo, shattering it! 
How they pulled down the Duke's arms everywhere ! 
How they set up new café signs, to show 
Where patriots might sip ices in pure air— 
(Yet the fresh paint smelt somewhat.) To and fro 
How marched the civic guard, and stopped to stare 
When boys broke windows in a civicglow. * 


We cannot help italicising a few words in the above. Are they not 
bold and rare? 


The other contents of this volume have, we believe, been published 
here already. They consist of ‘‘ Prometheus Bound,” said to be re- 
written however ; some dainty love-sick sonnets from the Portuguese, 
worth reading in small doses; and a few minor poems. The work from 
which we have so largely quoted is a good excuse for not dwelling upon 
these accompanying lyrics. 
Fresno Gueanines. By Ik. Marvel. Ibid. Scribner.—This is a 
new and welcome edition of “‘A new Sheaf from the old fields of Con- 
tinental Europe,” and we could indeed wish that it were an entire 
novelty, that we might hang lingeringly for a while over its lively and 
pleasant pages. But the critic is a Wandering Jew amongst books, 
not permitted to dwell where he listeth. We can but put Ik. Marvel 
down amongst our chosen favorites, and with a glance towards the un- 
explored heap before us, alter somewhat the poet’s expression, and say 
to him, 

Tis far less sweet to grapple these 

Than to remember thee, Marvel. 

Voyaces To Various Parts or THE Worup. By George Cog- 
geshall. Ibid. Appletons.—In this thin octavo, a retired Master 
Mariner narrates his sea experiences with a simplicity and freshness 
which give them more interest than they possess in themselves. It con- 
tains a few nautical illustrations drawn on stone. Two or three of them 
are spirited. 

Lonpon Lasor AND THE Lonpon Poor. By H. Mayhew. Ibid. 
Harpers.—This work has reached the seventh part. The best things 
in it are the Daguerreotype portraits, by Beard, of the leading cha- 
racters in the salesmen of the metropolitan streets. They remind one 
of Gavarni’s inimitable sketches of the lowest-classed Parisians. 


Tue InutustrRAtev Domestic Bisie. Ibid. S. Hueston.—The 
concluding numbers of this work are before us, and we doubt not that 
its copious notes, numerous wood-cuts, and convenient size will have 
secured it an enormous circulation. 


Tue InuustraTep Aruas. Ibid. John Tallis & Co.—The thir- 
teenth number of this useful and very beautiful publication shows no 
diminution whatever in its merits and intrinsic worth. It opens with 
two maps of a part of the world, on which public interest hss been 
much centred of late—the Cape Colony—and nowhere to our knowledge 
is it so clearly and charmingly delineated. The work is certainly de- 
serving of the most extended patronage. 

IconoGRAPHICc Encyciopxpra. Ibid. R. Garrigue.—Twenty parts 
of this elaborately illustrated work have appeared, each one giving it 
increased popularity. Five more will bring it to a conclusion, when it 
will become a fitting ornament for every library. 


Nor so Bap as We Seem; or, Many Sipes To A CHARACTER. 
By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. Ibid. Harpers.—So much space has al- 
ready been given to the origin and first appearance of this new Comedy, 
that we must be very brief in noticing it as published for the closet. 
It is, then, better worth the reading than might have been expected 
from the criticisms which followed its performance at Devonshire 
House; the slight plot is cleverly sustained; and when allowance is 
made for the unnatural supposition that half a dozen persons will sim- 
tltaneously run counter to their habitual principles, it must be ac- 
knowledged that they are thus put to cross purposes, with very con- 
siderable skill. A somewhat democratic tone prevails throughout the 
play; nor should we call it 

a dainty dish 
To set before the Queen. 

Perhaps the author had the same idea in his mind when he sugared, 
as follows, a broad hint with a very courtly bit of flattery. The 
speaker, in our quotation, (Lord Wilmot) is addressing a poor literary 
hack (David Fallen). 


“ Oh, trust me, the day shall come. when men will feel that it is not charity we 
owe to the ennoblers of life—it is tribute. When your Order shall rise with the 
civilization it called into being ; and, amidst an assemblage of all that is lofiy and 
fair in the chivalry of birth, it shall refer its claim to first rank among freemen, to 
some Queen whom even a Milton might have sung, and even a Hampden have 
died for.” 

This Order of Merit is one of the pet schemes of the clique of able 
literary men whom the occasion brought once more together; but, as 
several of them are decidedly political and party writers, it is to be 
hoped that, even if the project be carried out, their own claims to pub- 
lic distinction would not be admitted. It would be disgraceful for any 
Government, Whig or Tory, or Radical, to prostitute an Order of Merit 
to party purposes ; and the temptation so to do would be incessant. 
The sword serves the Nation: the pen too often serves only the Min- 
istry. But there is small chance of the opportunity being afforded. 





Books Recetvep.—Eastbury, a Tale, by Anna Harriet Drury, authoress of 


* Friends and Fortune-”” Harpers —The Rué. a domestic romance. Peterson, 
Phila.— History of Cleopotra, by Jacob Abbet. Harpers.—The Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger, and the Knickerboeker, for June.—North American Review for 
May.—Lecwure delivered before the Winchester Library Company, by David H. 
Conrad, Esq, 


Hine Arts. 


Proressorn SATTLeR’s Cosmonamas.—For the fourth time, a change 
has been made in the above-named series of views, and certainly some 
now exhibited for the first time equal, if they do not surpass, those on 
which we have hitherto bestowed so much praise. Amongst the most 
remarkable are ‘“‘ Mount Horeb and Convent of St. Catherine,” the lat- 
ter being built on the side of the former, and made purposely as inac- 
cessible as the precipitous nature of the ground permitted. A more 
striking illustration of this mode of making unarmed conventua! estab- 
lishments self-defensive against marauding Arabs cannot be seen; and 
the same remark applies to ‘‘ The Convent of St. Saba, between Jeru- 
salem and the Dead Sea.” Both are commended to special examina- 
tion. We must also invite attention to the “ Midnight Sun in Spitz- 
bergen,” a most powerful picture of the icy regions of the North during 
its brief but brilliant summer. The great white bears gambolling on 
the shore, and the large sea fowl perched gravely upon the rocks and. 
islets, do but increase instead of diminishing the sense of solitude con- 
veyed. In marine drawing, we have repeatedly adverted to Professor 
Sattler’s skill. Am excellent example is found in the picture called in 
the catalogue ‘“‘ Mount Carmel in the Holy Land,” the greater part of 
it being, however, occupied by the Mediterranean Sea under the infiu- 
ence of a white squall, and a brig running before it. _ 

Three or four of the best of the original views are now restored, 
and may well be re-examined. They are amongst the very choicest, 
and include ‘* A Sand-storm in the Lybian Desert,” ‘“ The Vocal Sta- 
tues of Memnon at Thebes,” and that very singular experience of tra- 
velling in Upper Egypt—*t The Cataracts of the Nile.” 





THE PRE-RAPHAELITE ARTISTS. 


In this journal of the 7th inst. appeared a letter from Mr. Ruskin to 
the editor of the Times, wherein the former took up the cudgels on be- 
half of certain young English painters, whom the critic of that poe 
had handled rather severely. Mr. Ruskin thus elaborates his defence 
in the Times of the 30th ult. :— 


Sir,—Your obliging insertion of my former letter encourages me to 
trouble you with one or two further notes respecting the pre- Raphaelite 
pictures. I had intended, in continuation of my first letter, to institute 
as close an inquiry as I couldinto the character of the morbid tendencies 
which prevent these works from favourably arresting the attention of 
the public ; but I believe there are so few pictures in the Academy 
whose reputation would not be grievously diminished by a deliberate 
inventory of their errors, that I am disinclined to undertake so ungra- 
cious a task with respect to this or that particular work. Three points, 
however, may be noted, partly for the consideration of the painters 
themselves, partly that forgiveness of them may be asked from the pub- 
lic in consideration of high merit in other mampoeie. 

The most painful of these defects is unhappily the most prominent— 
the commonness of feature in many of the principal res. In Mr. 
Hunt’s ‘* Valentine defending Sylvia,” this is, indeed, almost the only 
fault. Further examination of this picture has even raised the esti- 
mate I had previously formed of its marvellous truth in detail and 
splendour in colour; nor is its general conception less deserving of 

raise; the action of Valentine, his arm thrown round Sylvia, and his 
hand clasping hers at the same instant ag she falls at his feet, is most 
faithful and beautifal, nor less so the contending of doubt and distress 
with awakening hope in the half-shadowed, half-sunlit countenance of 
Juba. Nay, even the momentary struggle of Proteus with Sylvia, just 
past, is indicated by the trodden grass and broken fungi of the fore- 
ground. But all this thoughtful conception, and absolutely inimitable 
execution, fails in making immediate ap to the feelings, owing to 
the unfortunate type chosen for the face of Sylvia, Certainly this can- 
not be she whose lover was— 

As rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas; if all their sands were pearl. 

Nor is it, perhaps, less to be regretted that while in Shakspeare’s 
play there are nominally “Two Gentlemen,” in Mr. Hunt’s picture 
there should be only one—at least, the kneelfng figure on the right has 
by no means the look of & gentleman. But this may be on purpose, 
for any one who remembers the conduct of Proteus throughout the pre- 
vious scenes will, I think, be dieposed to think that the error lies more 
in Shakspeare’s nomenclature than in Mr. Hunt’s ideal. ' 

No defence can, however, be offered for the choice of features in the 
left-hand figure of Mr. Millais’ “ Dove returning to the Ark” I cannot 
to understand how a painter so sensible of the utmost refinements of 
beauty in other objects should deliberately choose for his model a type 
far inferior to that of average humanity, and unredeemed by any ex- 
pression except that of dull self-complacency. Yet let the spectator 
who desires to be just turn away frem this head, and contemplate 
rather the tender and beautiful expeaiaben of the ing figure, and 
the intense harmony of colour in the exquisitely finished draperies ; let 
him note also the ruffling of the plumage of the wearied dove, one of 
its feathers falling on the arm of the figure which holds it, and another 
to the ground, where, by the by, the hay is painted not only ela! orately, 
but with the most perfect ease of touch and mastery of effect, espe- 
gially to be observed because this freedom of execution is a modern 
excellence, which it has been inaccurately stated that these painters 
despise, but which, im reality, is one of the most remarkable distinc- 
tions between their painting and that of Van Eyck or Hemling, which 
caused me to say in My first letter that “ those knew little of ancient 
painting who supposed the work of these men to resemble it.”’ 

Next to this false choice of feature, and in connection with it, is to 
be noted the defect in the colouring of the flesh. The hands, at least 
in the pictures of Millais, are almost always ill painted, and the flesh 
tint in general is wrought out of crude purples and dusky yellows. It 
appears just possible that much of this evil may arise from the attempt 
to obtain too much transparency—an attempt which has injured also 
not a few of the best works of Mulready. [I believe it will be gene- 
rally found that close study of minor details is unfavourable to flesh 
painting ; it was noticed of the drawing by Jobn Lewis, in the old wa- 
ter-colour exhibition of 1850 (a work which, as regards its treatment 
of detail, may be ranged in the same class with the pre-Raphaelite pic- 
tures), that the faces were the worst painted portions of the whole. 

The apparent want of shade is, however, perhaps the fault which 
most hurts the general eye. The fact is, nevertheless, that the fault 
is far more in the other picturgs of the Academy than in the pre-Ra- 
phaelite ones. It is the former that are false, not the latter, except so 
far as every picture must be false which endeavours to represent liv- 
ing sunlight with dead pigments. I think Mr. Hunt has a slight ten- 
dency to exaggerate reflected lights; and if Mr. Millais has ever been 
near a piece of good pone glass he ought to have known that its tone 
is more dusky and sober than that of his Mariana’s window. But for the 
most part these pictures are rashly condemned, because the only light 
which we are accustomed to see represented is that which falls on the 
i model in his dim painting-room, not that of sunshine in the 
fields. 

I do not think I can go much further in fault finding. . I had, indeed, 
something to urge respecting what I supposed to be the Romuanizing 
tendencies of the painters; but 1 have received a letter assuring me 
that I was wrong in attributing to them anything of the kind, where- 
upon, all I can say is, that instead of the ** pilgrimage” of Mr. Collins’s 
maiden over a plank and round a fishpond, that old pilgrimage of 
Christiana and her children towards the place where they should 
*- look the Fountain of Mercy in the face” would have been more to the 
purpose in these times. And so I wish them all heartily good speed, 

believing in sincerity that if they temper the courage and energy which 
they have shown in the adoption of their system with patience and dis- 
cretion in pursuing it, and if they do not suffer themselves to be driven 
by harsh or careless criticism into rejection of the ordinary means of 
obtaining influence over the minds of others, they may, as they gain 
experience, Jay in our England the foundations of a school of art nobler 
than the world bas seen for 300 years. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, &., 
Tue AUTHOR oF ** MopeRN ParnTERS.” 

Denmark: hill, May 26. 


The critic thus viudicates himself, and closes the subject. 


[We should find it no difficult task to destroy the web which the 
p®radoxical ingenuity of our correspondent, the “ Author of Modern 








Painters,” has spun, but we must confine our reply within narrower 
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limits than the letters with which he has favoured us. If we spoke 
with severity of the productions of the young artists to which this cor- 
respondence relates, it was with @ sincere desire to induce them, if 
possible, to relinquish what is absurd, morbid, and offensive in their 
works, and to cultivate whatever higher and better qualities they pos- 
sess ; but at present these qualities are wholly overlaid by the vices of 
a style which has probably answered ne by obtaining for these 
young gentlemen « notoriety less hard to bear, even in the shape of 
ridicule, than public indifference. This perversion of talent-—if talent 
they have—we take to be fairly obaoxious to criticism ; and we trust 
the authority of the ‘‘ Author of Modern Painters” will not have the 
opposite effect of perpetuating or increasing the defects of a style which, 
in spite of his assertions, we hold to be a flagrant violation of nature 
and truth. In fact, Mr. Ruskin’s own works might prove the best 
antidote to any such falsetheory ; for (if we remember rightly) he has 
laid it down, in his defence of Mr. Turner’s landscapes, that truth in 
nting is not the mere imitative ~ ey of this or that object, 
as they are, but the reproduction or image of the general effect given 
by an assemblage of objects as they appear to the sight. Mr. Millais 
and his friends have taken refuge in the opposite extreme of exaggera- 
tion from Mr. Turner; but, as extremes meet, they both find an apolo- 
st in the same critic. Aérial perspective, powerful contrasts of 
ght and shade, with form and colour fused in the radiance of the at- 
mosphere, are characteristics of Mr. Turner. The P. R. B.s, to whom the 
«« Author of Modern Paintcrs” has transferred his affections, combine 
a repulsive precision of ugly sha with monotony of tone in such 
works as “ Sylvia” or “ Convent Thoughts,” or distorted expression, 
as in ‘‘ Mariana” or the “ Dove in the Ark.” Mere truth of in:itation 
in the details of a flower or a lock of hair ceases to be truth in com- 
bination with the laws of effect. Nobody compares the pimples on a 
face by Denner with the broad flesh of Titian. Many of our corres- 
pondent’s assertions may be more summarily disposed of by a reference 
to the pictures in question than by discussion in this place ; but though 
he has carried the rights of defence to their utmost limits, we submit 
that enough remains, even on his own admissions, to condemn these 
unfortunate attempts, and that the mere expression of a difference of 
taste does not suffice to shake any of those established rules of art and 
criticism upon which such works have been tried and found wanting. 
It will give us great pleasure if we find next mone that these young 
inters are able to throw off the monkish disguise in which they have 
cooling, und stand forth as the founders of the illustrious sehool 
which our correspondent announces to the world. } 

Tue Hit.woTryer.—We have been favoured with the following extract 
of a letter from Professor-Morse to a friend in this city. It cannot fail 
to interest our readers. The improvement by Baird exhibited at the 
<* World’s Fair,” is spoken of as a great advance upon the silvered plate, 
as itcannot but be. It is making a surface of porcelain susceptible to 
the sun’s rays. And now, in the very depths of our forests, has 
a discovery been perfected which leaves nothing to be desired by 
Daguerreotypists. France, England, and America have thus each con- 
tributed to the perfection of the Photogenic Art. 

«« You, perhaps, have seen it announced that a Mr. Hill, of this State, 
(New York) formerly a Baptist clergyman, was under the necessity, from 
ill health, of abandoning the ministry, and for a support practised the 
Daguerreotype art, and has made the discovery of phothographing in col- 
ours, or Chromotography. The result is named (not by him) the Millo- 
type. The magnificence of this discovery is as remarkable as the origi- 
nal discovery of photography by Daguerre. Many affect to doubt the 
fact of this discovery by Mr. Hill, but I have every reason to believe it 
strictly true. A week or two since I received a most interesting let- 
ter from him in consequence of his learning that I had expressed a hope 
that he would not think of attempting to secure his property in hisalis- 
covery by a patent. 1 determined to visit him, and save him if possi- 
ble, from the evils I had experienced. So last week I went up to 
Kingston, and, hiring a gig set forth in a north-westerly direction 
in search of Westkill, in Greene County, some thirty-six miles in the 
interior, and after seven hours’ drive through a wild region of the 
Western Catski]l Mountains, passing into the very outskirts of civili- 


There are three other magnificent public places within half an hour of 
London, which are also enjoyed daily by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. I mean Hampton Court, Richmond Park, and the National 
Gardens at Kew. 

Hampton Court is the favorite resort of the middle classes on holi- 
days, and a pleasanter sight than that spot on such occasions—when it 
is thronged by immense numbers of citizens, the:r wives and children, 
with all the riches of that grand old palace, its picture-galleries, halls, 
and splendid apartments, its two parks, and its immense pleasure- 
— thrown open to them, is not easily found. Indeed, a man may 

dull enough to care for neither palace nor parks, for neither nature 
nor art; but he can scarcely be human, or have a spark of sympath 
in the fortunes-of his race, if he can wander without interest through 
these magnificent halls, still in perfect order, built with the most kingly 
et en by the most ambitious and powerful of subjects—Woolsey ; 
alls that were afterwards successively the home of Henry the VIII., 
Elizabeth, James, Charles, and Cromwell; halls where Shakspeare 
played and Sidney wrote, but which, with all their treasures of art, 
are now the people’s palace and normal school of enjoyment. 

I am neither going to weary you with catalogues of pictures or dis- 
sertations upon palace architecture. But [ must give you one more 
impression—that of the magnificent surroundings of Hampton Court. 
Conjure up a piece of country of diversified rich meadow surface, some 
five or six miles in circuit, imagine, around the palace, some forty or 
fifty acres of gardens, mostly in the ancient taste, with pleached alleys, 
(Queen Mary’s bower among them,) sloping banks of soft turf, huge 
or trees in boxes, and a “ wilderness ” or labyrinth where you may 
lose yourself in the most intricate perplexity of shrubs; imagine an 
avenue a mile and a quarter long of the most gigantic horse-chesnuts 
you ever beheld, with long vistas of velvet turf and highly-dressed 
garden scenery around them; imagine other parts of the park where 
you see on all sides only oy masses and groups of oaks and elms of 
centuries’ growth, and all the freedom of luxuriant nature, with a 
broad carpet of grass stretching on all sides, with distant portions of 
the park quite wild-looking, dotted with great hawthorn trees of cen- 
turies’ growth, with the tangled copse pod fragrant fern which are the 
belongings of our own forests, and then fill up the scene in the neigh- 
bourhood of the palace and gardens as I have before said, on a holiday, 
with thousands of happy faces, while in the secluded parts of the park 
the timid deer flits before you, the birds stealtbily build their nests, 
and the insect’s hum fills the silent air, and you have some faint idea 
of the value of such a possession for the population of a great city to 
pass their holidays in, or to go pic-nicing ! 

I am writing you a long letter, but the parkomania is upon me, and 
I will not let 4he ink dry in my pen without a word about Richmond 
Great Park~—also free to the public, and also within reach of the Lon- 
doner who seeks for air and exercise. Richmond Great Park was for- 
merly a royal hunting-ground ; but, like all the parks I have mention- 
ed, has been given up to the people—at least the free enjoyment of it. 
It is the largest of all the parks I have described, being eight miles round, 
and containing 2,250 acres. It is a piece of magnificent forest tract — 
open forest, with grass, tufts of hazel, thorns, and ferns, the surface 
gently undulating, and dotted with grand old oaks—extremely like 
what you see on a still larger scale in Kentucky. Its solitude and se- 
clusion, within sight of London, are almost startling. The land is high, 
and from one side of it your eye wanders over the valley of Richmond 
—with the Thames—here only a silvery looking stream winding through 
it—a world-renowned view, and one whose sylvan beauty it is impossi- 
ble to praise too highly. Just in this part of the park, and command- 
ing this superb view, with the towers of Windsor vastle in the distance 
on one side, and the dome of St. Paul’s on the other, and all the antique 
sylvan seclusion of the old wood around it, stands a modest litile cot- 
tege—the favourite summer residence of Lord John Russell—the use 
of which has been given him by his sovercign. A more unambitious 
looking home, and one better calculated to restore the faculties of an 
overworked premier, after a day’s toil in-‘Downing street, it would be 
impossible to conceive. 

drove through Richmond Great Park in the carriage of the Belgian 
minister ; and his accomplished wife, who was my cicerone, stopped the 





zation, through a deep gorge of mountain precipices that rose on each 
side of the road more than a thousand feet at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, I at ban eo found the little village of some three hundred in- 
habitants of which I was in search, embosomed in the deep valley of the 
Westkill Creek. I had no difficulty in finding Mr. Hill. ° . 

He is unquestionably a man of genius, intelligence and piety, retiring 
and sensitive; and his simple description of the effect upon him when 
the regult of his discovery stood revealed before him, was true to na- 
ture, and among other things, demonstrated to me that his discovery 
was a fact. I have not time to give you the the details of the conver- 
sation; but I succeeded in dissuading him from thinking of a patent as 

‘a security, and in this I am rejoiced. He shall not be plagued with 
lawsuits, have his life shortened and made miserable, and his just right 
in the property of his discovery snatched from him if I can prevent it. 
His discovery, fortunate for him, is one that can be kept secret, and his 
case furnishes a capital example of the reality and mature of property 
in invention or discovery. It can be seen at a glance in this stage of 
the matter that Mr. Hill has that property now absolutely in his own 

ion, and no one has 2 right to demand it of him, nor request it 
without paying him such a price as he may affix to his property. I have 
a plan which pleased him, and which, I think, will secure the object 
aimed at, to wit, ample remuneration to him, and in such a shape as to 
leave him the use of his powers the remainder of his life (unlike my own 
case) for further research and scientific pursuits, without fear of fraud, 
of attacks on his character, and endless litigation. More of this an- 
other time. I must now stop, simply remarking on the strangeness of 
the circumstances of this discovery as contrasted with Daguerre’s dis- 
covery; the latter surrounded by every facility for experiment in the 
metropolis of refinement and science, the former surrounded by no fa- 
cilities whatever for experiment, excepting such 4s were transported 
by him at great trouble and comparative expense, with limited pecu- 
niary means, into the primeval forest, with scarcely an individual to 
consult with except his wife, and literally surrounded by wild beasts 
—the deer, the bears, the wolves, the wild-cat, and the panthers, too, 
still inhabiting the wild mountain forests that inclose the village — 
But four weeks ago (April 18,) Mr. Hill, while walking in his room at 
at one o'clock in the morning, during a severe fit of coughing, upon 
casting his eye out of the window, saw trotting down the road before 
his house what he at first supposed to be a black cow, but which proved 
to be an enormous bear.” —JVational Intelligencer. . 





MR. DOWNING’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLISH SCENERY. 


Tue Parks IN AND ABouT LonDON. 


If every thing one sees in England. leads one to the conviction that 
the English do not, like the French and Germans, posessess the genius 
of high art, there is no denying that they far surpass all other nations in 

rofound sentiment of nature. Take, for example, the West End of 
ondon, and what do you see there? Magnificent palaces, enormous 
piles of dwellings, in the shape of *‘ terraces,” ‘‘ squares,” and ‘ places” 
—the same costly town architecture that you find everywhere in the 
better portions of populous and wealthy capitals. But if you ask me 
what is the peculiar and distinguishing /urury of this part of London, 
I answer, in its holding the country in its lap. In the midst of London 
lie, in an almost connected series, the great parks—Hyde Park, Re- 
gent’s Parks, St. James’s,and Green Parks. These names are almost 
as familiar to you as the Battery and Washington Square, and I fear 
you labor under the delusion that the former are only an enlarged edi- 
tion of the latter, Believe me, you have fallen into as great an error 
as if you took the “‘ Brick Meeting-house” for a suggestion of St Peter's. 
The London parks are actually like districts of open country—meadows 
and open fields, country estates, lakes and streams, gardens and shrub- 
beries—with as much variety asif you were in the heart of Cambridge- 
shire, and as much seclusion in some parts, at certain hours, as if you 
were on a farm in the interior of Pennsylvania. And the whole is laid 
out and treated, in the main, with a broad and noble feeling of natural 
beauty, quite the reverse of what you see in the public parks of the 
continental cities. This makes these parks doubly refreshing to citi- 
zens tired of straight lines and formal streets, while the contrast height- 
ens the natural charm. Unaccustomed to this breadth of imitation of 
nature—this creating a piece of widespread country large enough to 
shut out for the time all trace of the houses, though actually in the 
midst of city, an American is always half inclined to believe (not- 
withstanding the abundance of evidence to the contrary) that the 
London parks are a bit of native country, surprised and fairly taken 
prisoner by the outstretched arms of this giant of modern cities. 
* * * 


You see what noble breathing-places London has within its own 
But 


boundaries for the daily health and recreation of its citizens. 
these by no means comprise all the rural pleasures of its inhabitants 


coachman for a moment near this place in order that she might point 
out to me an old oak that had a story totell. ‘It was here, just ander 
this tree,’ she added, (her eyes gleaming slightly with womanly indig- 
nation as she said it.) ‘* that the cruel Henry stood, and saw with his 
own eyes the signal made from the tower of London, (five miles off,) 
which told him that Anne Boleyn was at that moment beheaded!” I 
thanked God that oak trees were longer lived than bad monarchs, and 
that modern civilization would no longer permit such butchery in a 
Christian country. 

I will close this letter with only a single remark. We fancy, not 
without reason, in New York that we have a great city, and that the 
introduction of Croton water is so marvellous a luxury in the way of 
health, that nothing more need be done for the comfort of half a mil- 
lion of people. In crossing the Atlantic, a young New Yorker, who 
was rabidly patriotic, and who boasted daily of the superiority of our 
beloved commercial metropolis over every city on the globe, was our 
most amusing companion. i chanced to meet aim one afternoon, a few 
days after we landed, in one of the great parks in London, in the midst 
of allthe sylvan beauty and human enjoyment I have attempted to 
describe to you. He threw up his arms as he recognised me, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Good heavens! what a scene! and I took some Londoners to 
the steps of the City Hall last summer to show them the Park of New 
York!” I consoled him with the advice to be less conceited thereafter 
in his cockneyism, and to show foreigners the Hudson and Niagara, in- 
stead of the City Halland Bowling Green. But the question may well 
be asked, is New York really not rich enough, or is there absolutely 
not land enough in America to give our citizens public parks of more 
than ten acres ? 

* . * * * * 


Tue IsLe or WiGHT 


All over the Island, the roads, sometimes broad—but often mere nar- 
row lanes—are bordered by high hawthorn hedges ; so that frequently 
you drive for a mile or more, without getting a peep beyond these leafy 
walls of verdure. I could imagine that in May, when these hedges are 
all white with blossoms, the whole island must be a very gay landscape ; 
but just now they only served to confirm me in my opinion of the En- 
ry wnt fondness for seclusion and privacy in his own demense. 

ust in proportion to the smallness of his place, his desire to shut out 
allthe rest of the world increases ; so that if he only owns half an acre, 
his hedge shall be eight feet high, and the sanctity of the paradise 
within remainsinviolate. The solid, high, well-built stone wall around 
some of the little cottage and villa places of half an acre, on the South 
side of the island, astonished me, and gave me a new understanding of 
the saying, that ‘‘every man’s house is his castle.” Here, at least, I 
thought, it is clear that people understand what is meant by private 
rights, and intend to have them respected. 

t was not until I had reached the pretty villages of Bowchurch, 
Shanklin, and Ventnor, that my ideal of the Isle of Wight was realized. 
These villages lie on the South side of the island, backed by steep hills 
and sloping to thesea. The climate is almost perfection. It is neither 
hot in summer, nor cold in Winter, and though open to all the sea 
breezes, the latter seems shorn of all their violence here. The conse- 
quence is, they enjoy that perfect marriage of the land and sea so rare- 
ly witnessedin Northern climates The finest groves and woods, the 
richest shrubbery and flower gardens, the most emerald like glades 
of turf, here run down almost to the beach, and you have all the lux- 
uriant beauty of vegetation, in its loveliest forms, joined to all the sub- 
limity, life, and excitement of the ocean views. 

As to the climate, you may judge of its mildness and uniformity, 
when I tell youthat the bay trees of the Mediterranean grow here on 
the lawns, as luxuriantly as snowballs do at home; and fuchsias as tall 
as your head, make rich masses in almost every garden, and stand the 
Winter as well here as lilacs or syringoes do with us. In the neighbor- 
hood of Shanklin I saw a charming old parsonage house ; the very pic- 
ture of spacious ease and comfort—with its great bay windows, its 
picturesque gables, and its thatched roof, quite embowered in tall 
myrtles—Roman myrtles—one of the cherished greenhouse plants that 
here has grown thirty orforty feet high, q uite abovethe eaves. Bays, 
Portugal laurels, Hollys, and China roses, surrounded this parsonage, 
and never lose their freshness and verdure, (the owner assured me the 
roses bloomed all Winter long,) cheatiug the inhabitants into the belief 
that Winter is an allegory, or if not, has only a substantial existence 
in Iceland or Spitzenbergen. 

Then the hotels here—especially in Shanklin—are absolutely roman- 
tic in their rural beauty. Designed like the prettiest cottages, or 
rather in a quaint and rambling style, half cottage and half villa, the 
roof covered with thatch, and the walls with ivy, jessamines, and per- 
petual roses, and set down in the midst of a charming lawn, and sur- 
rounded by shrubbery, you feel the same reluctance to take the room 
which a chambermaid, with the freshest of roses on her cheeks, and the 








———__~* 
cleanest of caps upon her head shows you, as you lito 
apartment of some. tasteful friend in Tehicedt avec Sty the 
you rise from your dinner, (admirably served,) always in 4 »:..° 

parlor, the casement window opens upon a velvet lawn, bri t wi 
masses of scarlet geraniums, verbenas, and tea roses, set in the e a With 
you give yourself up to the profound conviction that for snugness, and 
coziness, and perfection at a rural inn, the world can contain n.)." 


better than may be found in the Isle of Wight.—Downing’s pi 
from Europe. , 6 TMNE's Letters 


oo 


CANADA AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


A hundred years ago, supposing a great international and j : 
exhibition to have been possible at that time, Canada would macs 
nished a very different assortment from that with which she now ~ 
sents us. Then we should have had a rude and miscellaneous lot of, 4 
tive manufactures and native finery, something after the fashion of thes 
now collected in the Tunis bay—a wigwam, some wooden or h ~ 
spoons, rough earthen pots, a few embroidered mocassins, a few to ~s 
hawks, and a dozen or so of scalps and other military trophies 40 
nothing indicative of the natural resources of this vast and almost _ 
gin tract of territory, nothing that spoke of the honest industr - 
intelligent enterprise of its inhabitants. Very different from this a Md 
ever, is now the case. Civilisation has begun its useful work in the fae 
west ; European industry has planted the spade there, and some of the 
fruits are now before us—speaking much and creditably for the : 
but speaking still more cheeringly of what is yet to come. Jatt, 
The Canada division is situated to the south side of the Western Nave 
next beyond the East Indian division. Its products are not so showy” 
but are yet more valuable as evidences of social wealth and social ad. 
vancement. They are the spoils of peace, not of war, the industrial 
beginnings of a junior branch of the great civilising family of the uni. 
verse, not the gaudy remains of an effete barbarism, which has been 
demolished, but not yet replaced by anything better. The Canadians 
send us abundant samples of natural wealth drawn from the bowels of 
the earth—specimens of iron, copper, and silver ore, besides a case of 
native gold obtained from the gravel on the south-east side of the pro- 
longation of the Green Mountaias, specimens of magnesite rock, of 
stones of fine quality for the purpose of lithography, of agates, soap. 
stones, gypsum, slates, and serpentines, Of timber there is a large as. 
sortment (the major x ae forming a large pile in the midst of the main 
avenue)—oak, curled ash, bass-wood, black walnut, pine, curled ma le 
bird's-eye maple, hemlock, elm, spruce, &c., all fine specimens, and of 
which the black walnut strack us as especially beautiful, both for its 
colour, its rich and varied grain, and the high degree of polish of which 
it is susceptible. The maples also are extremely rich, and, as well ag 
the black walnut, are well adapted for furniture and other decorative 
works. Of agricultural products we have numerous samples, the (an- 
adian exhibitors evidently attaching a due importance to this branch 
of their national wealth: barrels filled with corn, Indian meal, barley, 
oats, peas, beans, flax, potatoes preserved for sea voyage ; with Siberian 
oil-seed, nemte hops, and sugar from the maple tree, all show the varied 
richness of a land which, put to good account, might effectual! y relieve 
the distress of the older communities of the mde 4 

Lastly, in unmanufactured, or but partially manufactured, products, 
there are specimens of moose hide na leather, mouse deer’s head and 
horns, calf-skin, porpoise-skin, &c. 
_In addition to these resources of natural wealth, the Canadian colo- 
nists are favourably represented as regards their skill of handicraft— 
particularly as relates to furniture and articles of domestic and genoral 
use. Of furniture there are several most creditable specimens—sub- 
stantial in make, whilst aiming at some trick of style in decoration, 
which, although of course not claiming to compete with the more 
finished and artistic articles of Juxe produced in London, Vienna, and 
Paris, show an aptness of handling, which a little study of improved 
models, abundant opportunities for which the present Exhibition 
affords, will doubtless, in future, direct more happily. Amongst the 
articles of furniture deserving of especial mention, from the loyal ass- 
ciations connected with them, are half-a-dozen chairs, the seats and 
back worked in worsted and silk by the ladies of Montreal, “ for Ea- 


musical instruments, showing that Saxon industry in Canada does not 
intend to restrict itself for the future to mere articles of utility. 

In the midst of the room are some very stylish sleighs, with harness 
and sleigh-robes complete; and a fire-engine of unusually large pt- 
portions, and remarkably elegant design and workmanship, capable of 
throwing two streams of water 156 feet high, or a single stream 2\l 
feet high. There is attached to it a box containing necessary tools, 
and with a seat for the accommodation of the firemen; but this aids 
greatly to the length, and, although a useful contrivance for the com- 
paratively open thoroughfares of Mental, would hardly do for the 
crowded London streets. 
_ Amongst other matters which the visitor will remark in this collec- 
tion, are some interesting models, including one of a wooden bridge, 
having an arch of 250 feet span; a Canadian trading canoe, made of 
course of bark—a remarkably fine specimen of this class of boat ; ship- 
building crooks and futtocks ; specimens of cordage ; various tools and 
articles of cutlery; samples of carpeting, blankets, and grey cloth; 
fine cloths and satinettes ; patent leather truaks, bound with brass ribs, 
and remarkably substantial ; cooking and parlour stoves; a church 
bell, made from the copper of Lake Huron; some excellent printing 
types; a new description of copying press; snow-shoes and mocassins; 
and even some articles of jewellery and some specimens of artificial 
teeth.—London Vews. 





. Tue Oupesr Soupier on reEconv.—A late number of of the Pri- 
vidence Journal contains the following communication, in reference t0 


been widely chronicled. 


This remarkable man, when we saw him, four years ago, resided 
at the guard-house in the garden of the Luxembourg palace. He did 
not look to be over 80 years of age, had a good appetite, converse 
freely, retained all his senses, and his hair, though showing “ the 
silver livery of advised age,” was far from being white. In pers02 
he was short and well built. He was born in Poland, March, |, 173), 
and had been 70 years in active military service, having at the ag¢ ° 
14 entered as one of the body guard of Stanislaus. At a later period, 
he enlisted in the service of the French republic, and served in the 
West Indies for some time. Susequently, he followed the fortunes of 
Napoleon throughout nearly all his wars. He waain the Egyptis? 
German, Peninsular and Russian campaigns, and attended his master 
in his banishment at Elba. His first military experience was ix the 
cavalry service, and afterwards in infantry. His rank was that of 
corporal. He has been in 39 general battles, and was five times 
wounded. Since 1814 he has resided in Paris, and has always beet 
an object of attention and respect for his wonderful career. The lat? 
King invariably called upon him when visiting at the Luxembourg, 
and all classes united in bestowing upon him proofs of respectful 
miration. At the 116th anniversary of his birth, the day precedi3g 
the visit here described, a deputation of all vlasses in the vicinity of the 
palace called on him, bringing presents of various kinds. He W% 
120 years and 2 months old at the time of his death, and probably 7 
man has ever lived so adventurous, as few survive so long period 0 
life, In the active duties of the camp he spent allotted ‘“ three score 
years and ten,” and for the past 37 years he has regularly attende 
to the usual routiné of garrison duty. 





Russian YAcutine.—The port of Havre is about to be visited by 
flotilla of a novel kind. There has existed at St. Peterburgh for !2? 
last three years a yacht club, organized on the model of that of Loudo®. 
The most eminent personages and the richest young men of Rus! 
form part of tis club, which includes among its members the (ral” 
Duke Constantine, the son of the Emperor, and High Admiral. In = 
der to form part of this club it is necessary to possess at leas pe 
yacht or small vessel rigged as a brig, and capable of carrying & be 
of twenty-five men. The Emperor, as a special favour, and in or’er 
encourage the development of ship-building, has granted permission 
the members of this club to cruise for a certain time, and call n- 
ports of different countries. The St, Petersburgh Yacht Club bas 
sequently decided on sending a deputation of its members to vie 0th 
Exhibition in Londca, and that it shall sail between the 25th an’ this 
inst. A great number of the other members of the club will join ay 
deputation, and they will together form a small flotilla of from twe md 
to twenty-five vessels, among which will be three steam goonies. Y 
Peter the Great, the Pultawa, and the Catherine II., the mo oa 
whose machinery are in the Exhibition. The flotilla will first Pre ene 
to Havre, where, in consequence of the present crowded state 1 si 
Thames, a part of the vessels will remain, and a division of only 
yachts will thence proceed to London. 





gland’s Queen.” There are also a handsome pianoforte and some other , 





an aged Polish soldier who recently died in Paris, and whose death has | 
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ae Great Exhibition incidents, we have to notice the importation 


w Casks, of remarkably fine Sherry, by Mr. John Fow- 
df foar Mone echant, Wells street, Cripplegate, by the ship T'raveller, 
- = A. R. Henderson, from Cadiz. These casks are larger than any 
Cs ed known to have been imported from Spain, and their shipment 
bit ned gome sensation in that country. The larger casks contain 2900 
o s, and the two smaller ones half that quantity. They have been 
gt! vied by the express command of the Queen of Spain, with the royal 
-— The casks are of English manufacture, and were shipped to 
> in, where they have been for seasoning since the Great Ex ibition 
Spel was first broached, in anticipation that they would have been 
¢ itted, and the wines sold for refreshment ; but the object of the 
od rter is more particularly, we understand, to show the connoisseur 

} the trade, that wines of this high order, and purely free from 
~ ndy, cannot be shipped to this country in small quantities without 
= t deterioration in quality. The London Dock Company have had 
difficulty in receiving these casks, and have been compelled to 


oe shears for delivering them from the lighter ; also some additional 


pode brn for raising the same. The dimensions of the larger casks 
spptvound the bouge, 10 yards ; diameter of the head, 2 yards. 


The peculiar order of these wines are as follows :—The wine marked 
wry is comprised of a very old stock of the palest wines, and possesses 
t flavour, great aroma, with age, and delicacy of extraordinary de- 
gcription. Fo, Vino Fino: This wine is extremely delicate, of the 
very highest order of wines of this peculiarity. Olo Roso: This wine 
ssegses the finest flavour, and the most exquisite aroma of its class. 
‘Soleras: This wine is of the oldest stock that Spain can produce. 





QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER PATRONAGE OF MUSIC. 


It is generally known that the Queen and Prince Albert are accom- 
ished amateurs. Her Majesty, when Princess Victoria, was instruct- 
ed in singing by Mr. Sale, and in the pianoforte by Mrs. Anderson, 
who is now pianist to the Queen and musical instructress to her Royal 
Highness the Princess Royal ; subsequently her Majesty had lessons 
in singing from Lablache. The Queen has a sweet-toned soprano 
voice, sings with taste and feeling, and is an excellent connoisseur.— 
The Prince Consort is a thorough musician, and plays the organ with 
infinite skill. His Royal Highness has composed a full church service, 
which has been heard at the Chapel Royal, and has also written divers 
songs and duets. An Italian cantata, ‘‘ The Invocation to Harmony,” 
was executed with full chorus and orchestra at the Birtfhingham Musi- 
cal Festival, and at the late State concert—a work of considerable 
merit. The Prince has a tenor voice. The Duchess of Kent has also 
emposed several clever pieces, particulirly a march. The Duke of 
§uxe-Coburg-Gotha, brother to Prince Albert, has gained great glory 
jn Germany as the composer of two operas, ‘‘ Cassalda” and ‘ Zaire’ 

(funded on Voltaire’s tragedy) now playing at Gotha. 

The Queen has a private orchestra, which plays both at Windsor and 
Buckingham Palace. Mr. Anderson is the director of her Majesty’s 
private band, of which M. Sainton is first solo violin; Mr. Hill, first 
vila; Mr. H. Chipp, first violoncello; Herr Schroeder, first contrabas- 
so; and Messrs, Nicholl and G. Chipp, and other effective players, are 
members. In the selection of music executed by this orchestra, there 
is no exclusiveness in the choice of schools; the finest symphonies and 
overtures of all masters are selected, and very frequently choice com- 
positions are heard for the first time in this country from her Majesty’s 
private band. It will be remembered that Mendelsshon’s ‘‘ Athalia” 

and ‘‘ Edipus” were first performed here—the former at Windsor Cas- 
tle, and the latter work at Buckingham Palace; the ‘ Antigone,” by 
the same composer, was also executed at the Palace. Beethoven’s Bat- 
tleSymphony was performed some four or five years since, with won- 
derful effect, at the Palace: the band of the Coldstream Guards, under 
Mr. Godfrey, representing the British army, marching from the dining- 
room up tothe door of the saloon, with drapery covering the entrance ; 
and the band of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), depicting the French 
army, marching through a similar suite of rooms, to the opposite side 
of the grand saloon; whilst her Majesty’s band, with additions from 
the Philharmonic orchestra, were stationed in the saloon, and, ona 
signal from the side drums being given, the bands marched up unseen 
to toaie nese. The crash of the battle, when the three bands were 
combined, was most vividly indicated. This Battle Symphony was 
done in the Waterloo Gallery last year; and, as there was increased 
space, the military bands marched in full uniform. Classical quartets 
aul solos are frequently played before the Royal dilettanti. 

At the State Concerts at Buckingham Palace, Mr. Costa is the ac- 

companyist. The singers are selected generally from the celebrities 
atboth the Italian Opera-houses, and every artist of fame coming to 
this country is heard at the Palace. At the last concert Miss Louisa 
Pyne, the accomplished English vocalist, was included in the scheme, 
wth Grisi and Castellan, Mario and Gardoni, Herr Formés and La- 
blache. Mrs. Anderson is the accompanyist at the private concerts 
atthe Palace. At Osborne, artists of note are frequently commanded 
wattend. Atthe State Concerts the singers sit in the room with the 
company until called upon to sing. Her Majesty and the Prince are 
very gracious to the professors, conversing with them in the most 
afable manner between the acts and atthe end of the concert. Re- 
freshments are handed round, and the programme lasts about an hour 
and a half. 

During the season her Majesty and Prince Albert never fail to be 
present at a performance of the Philharmonic Society. Since the ces- 
sation of the Ancient Concerts, the oratorios at Exeter Hall, executed 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, have been patronised by the Queen 
and Prince Albert, and frequently honoured with their presence. 
Whenever a@ national opera-house shall be organised on a basis in- 
dicative of a permanent existence, the gracious patronge of Royalty 
will be extended. 





The grand saloon in Buckingham Palace, in which the concerts are 
held, is @ magnificent apartment on the western side of the Palace, 
and is between the State Ball-room and the White Drawing-room. 

The saloon is square in plan, with an additional portion on the 
Western side forming a semicular bay the whole width of the room ; 
the walls are divided by three quarter columns, which carry an en- 
tiched architrave, into compartments, three of which are occupied by 
doorways, those in the bay by windows, and the rest are filled with 

tge looking-glasses. From the architrave, on three sides, spring 
fattened arches, within which are bas-reliefs of groups of children, 
with emblems of music ; and the ceiling, circular in form, is excessive- 

Yrich in decoration, being entirely filled with interlacings, within 
Which are roses, shamrocks, and thistles ; and in the spandrils at the 
angles are the Royal arms, with winged globes (Egyptian symbols) 
‘round them. The ceiling of the bay is equally rich in decoration, 
ut is divided by bands, the intervening spaces covered with rich acan- 
hus leaves of small size and elaborate detail. The columns are scag- 
dla, in imitation of lapis lazuli; and, from the capitals, architrave, 
rm the whole of the architectural enrichments being gilded, this 
re has a most gorgeous appearance, whilst the massiveness of 
¢ chandeliers and the numerous candelabra of classic design, add 
Bteatly to its variety and richness.—London .Vews, 31st ult. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


A Successful attempt has been made by Messrs. John Weeks and 
aye King’s Road Nursery, Chelsea, to grow this magnificent plant 
Meter open air. For this purpose was prepared a pes 21 feet in dia- 
a and 3} feet in depth, wherein the lily was P anted in loam and 
. T sand, on the 3r 1 of March, when it had three leaves, the 
PY being 18 inches in diameter. The plant has since increased in 
- ~ oon has a robust and healthy appearance: the number of leaves 
Present is seven, varying from 3 feet to 4 feet in diameter ; and, 

tise “ee increases in warmth, they will attain to a much larger 
seal he petioles of the leaves are from eigkt to twelve feet in length, 
* them a considerable distance from the base of the plant. 

*. _ rst flower partially expanded on the evening of the 16th inst. : 
4. e hours previously it gave outa very rich and powerful fra- 
— — could be perceived at a considerable distance. The flower 
beagle ully ex nded on the following evening, and displayed all its 
Watchin to an admiring company, who had been for a considerable time 
. pre. its developement. The colours of the lily are white and pink ; 
cutine Tows of petals being white, and the inner a rich pink. The 
ince Ower is from 9 inches to a foot in diameter : it is of short dura- 
tispla ref ae only on two successive evenings ; but there is a constant 
peas, of Howers throughout the season. The plant has a more noble 
~the — in the open air than when growing in the hot-house aquarium 
uae becoming hypocrateriform, @ natural desideratum of much 





T + wht 
ot = pond in which the plant is growing is heated by hot-water pipes, 


ch th 


ex Casks OF SHeRRy tw THE Lonvon Docks.—In connection | a boiler which heats, besides, a range of houses, the temperature being 
thereby kept at from 75 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit. There isa constant 
flow of clear water into the pond, and a waste pipe to ca 
perabundance and keep the surface clear. 1 
and white water-lilies is placed round the Victoria Regia, and tends to 
show well their lovely and truly regal Sovereign in all her majesty. 


from storm and cutting winds. 


off the su- 
A margin of blue, yellow, 


A temporary covering is placed over the plant at night to protect it 


The Victoria Regia bas been an object of unceasing interest from the 
moment of Sir Robert Schomburgk, in 1837, finding this magnificent 
plant in one of the rivers of British Guiana. In England the Victoria 
Regia first flowered in 1849. A leaf and flower of this plant, it will be 
recollected, was presented to her Majesty and Prince Albert, at Wind- 
sor, by Mr. Paxton; and the train of circumstances by which this very 
plant was mainly contributary to the success of the Great Exhibition 
is so interesting as to merit recapitulation. We give it in Paxton’s own 
words :—** Having in contemplation the erection of the great conserva- 
tory (at Chatsworth) in its present form, it was determined, in 1835, to 
erect a new curvilinear hothouse, 60 feet in length and 26 feet in width, 
with the eliptical roof on the ridge and furrow principle, to be con- 
structed entirely of wood, for the purpose of exhibiting how roofs of this 
kind could be supported. The plan adopted was this—the curved raf- 
ters were composed of several boards securely nailed together on tem- 
plets of wood cut to the exact curve; by this means @ strength and 
firmness was obtained sufficient to support an enormous weight. This 
house was subsequently fitted up for the Victoria Regia; and it was 
here I invented a waterwheel to give motion to the water in which the 
plant grew; and here this singularly beautiful acquatic flowered for 
the first time in this country on November 9, 1849. You will observe 
that nature was the engineer in this case. If you examine this, and 
compare it with the drawings and models, you will perceive that nature 
has provided it with longitudinal and transverse girders and support- 
ers, on the same principle that I, borrowing from it, have adopted in 
this Building.” —London paper. 
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PROBLEM No. 133, sy J. K. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
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the neighbouring mountains of Pichincha and Cotopaxi have aisu species 


which ure peculiar to them. 
The temperate regions of the Andes, from 7,000 to 10,000 feet of alti- 
tude, produce the greatest number of these birds, which for the most 
art are distributed throughout that mountcin range in locally defined 
imits, which are probably marked out for the various species by the 
peculiar features of soil and aspect which control the production of 
vegetation, and, consequently, of the insects which derive their exist- 
ence from that source, and form, in their turn, the main sustenance of 
Humming- birds. 
It is a popular, but very erroneous belief, that Humming-birds feed 
entirely upon honey. Although they occasionally take both honey and 
are the real object of their search in flowers is the insects which in- 
abit them. These insects are frequently so microscopic that they escape 
the naked eye, and this fact gives apparent probability to the error 
above mentioned. To enable the Humming-bird to seek successfully 
for these minute animals in the recesses of a flower, it is evident that 
the variety of form which abounds throughout the endless genera of 
plants would require a somewhat commensurate adaptation of the beak 
of the bird. Wefind, therefore, among the species already known, the 
most beautiful provision of mechanism for the end proposed; one spe- 
cies ( Docimastes ensifer) lives on insects which hide in the blossoms of 
Brugmansia. To enable the bird to yy to the extremity of the 
deep tubular flower of these plants, he is furnished with a develop- 
meut of beak which is at first sight truly astonishing and incompre- 
hensible. The beautiful and instructive manner in which Mr. Gould 
has illustrated the peculiar habit of this species, may be taken as a. 
type of the whole collection, which has been arranged upon the uni- 
form plan of presenting five or six specimens of each species at one 
view. The manner in which this is effected is simple, but in combina- 
tion forms the most gorgeous effect of colour which can ibly be im- 
ined, from the diminutive size of the objeets which produced it. Plate 
glass cases, chiefly of octagonal form, are ranged throughout the room, 
in which the light is carefully modified, with the view of giving effect. 
to the jewel-like splendour which glitters in every direction upon the 
head, the throat, the back, the breast, or the tail of these birds. Each 
side of the cases, as it is turned towards the spectator, presents a spe- 
cies for his study and his admiration; and it is impossible for any 
thoughtful man to look upon these objects for the first time, without 
feeling that there exists in the unknown treasuresof nature a profound 
source of the beautiful of which he here sees a new and wonderful de- 
velopment.—London paper. : 





New Barracks aT Giascow.—We understand that the cavalry 
barracks in Eglinton-street have been disposed of by Government to 
the Govan parochial board for a workhouse, for which they are well 
adapted, without incurring any material expenditure for alterations ; 
and Government intended to erect new and extensive barracks in some 
healthy and suitable situation, which shall embrace quarters for infan- 
try, cavalry, and horse artillery, a squadron of which latter force it is 
the purpose of the Horse Guards to station permanently in this city. 





IK MARVEL’'S FRESH GLEANINGS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
FRESH GLEANINGS; or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Eu 5 
By Ik MarveL. A new edition with a new preface and uniform with “ Reveries of a 
Bachelor,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo. ; 
“ His ‘Fresh Gleanings’ arouse sympathies which can never be forgotten, and many feet 
will long to tread the way to those neglected shrines ut which he worshipped, and whose 
virtues he bas recorded, In this book appears most strongly that similarity to the style of 
Sterne’s thought, in its best and purest vein, which is notab e in Ik Marvei’s writings, but 
which we have not seen remarked by any of his critics. We advise all who huve been 
delighted with the ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor’ and the ‘ Lorgnette,’ to secure a greater enjoy- 
ment in the perusal of ‘FresH GLEANINGS.’—| Courier & lowe. i] 
TENTH THOUSAND (within five months) of * 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or, A Book of the Heart. By Ik Marve. Illustra- 
tions by Darley. 1 vol. 12mo. 
HURRY-GRAPHS; by N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. Second Edition. 
THE FRUIT GARDEN—By P. Barry, with 150 cuts. Se:ond Edition, 
LIFE OF ALGERNON SIDNEY—With Sketches of some of his Cotemporaries, and 
—- from his Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. A. Van Santvoord. 
1 vol. 12mo, 
A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodman. 1 vol. 12mo With 
Hustrations. 


THE GLENNS—A Family History. By J. L. M’Connell. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth and paper. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 182. 


White. Black. 
1. P to QS ch | K moves 
2. Kt 0 Q B2ch K moves 
8. BtoQB6 . Kt moves 
4. Kt to Q B 5 checkmate. 





THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


Our advices from London by the Niagara show the final result of the 
first series of matches in the great contest. The appended list desig- 
nates the victors on this occasion, as also, the manner in which they 
have been again paired by lot. 
Anderssen has to play against Szen 

se 


Staunton Howitz * 
Capt. Kennedy * Wyvill 
Williams ss Mucklow. 


Of the second series of games an evening paper of the 6th inst. 
says—‘‘The play in this very interesting contest was continued on Wed- 
nesday. Herr Howits, having vanquished his first antagonist, had now 
the perilous honour of contending with Mr. Staunton. The struggle 
excited very great interest among the amateurs present. Mr. Staunton 
is, since the retirement from the field of Mr. Lewis, acknowledged as 
the champion of England. Herr Howitz, well known as an ingenious 
player, is particularly distinguished for his power of playing without 
seeing the board. The game played was a very fine one, and fully jus- 
tified the expectations of the spectators. After a severe struggle, 
which lasted eleven hours, Mr. Staunton was defeated, Herr Howitz 
winning the first game of the series. The remaining players well sus- 
tained their reputation. The games were good and well contested 
Mr. Williams was again successful against Mr. Mucklow, having now 
won three games; one more entitles him to play again. Captain Ken- 
nedy won a game of Mr. Wyvill, having thus won two games to one. 
M. Szen also defeated Herr Anderssen two to one. 


* Not Harrwitz, as a mis-print in last week’s Albion would appear to intimate. 





Hummine Birps.—Among the new buildings erected during the 
spring, at the Zoological Society’s Gardens, Regent’s Park, is a large 
saloon on the left of the walk which leads from the south entrance of 
the Society’s garden towards their splendid collection of carnivora. 
This room is devoted to an object not more novel than interesting, and 
we have no doubt that it will become one of the most attractive points 
in the admirable establishment to which it is a fitting appendage. 

The idea which Mr. Gould and the Society have had in view, is the 
complete illustration of the family of Humming-birds by a series of 
examples of every species, mounted in such a manner as te display the 
peculiarities of their structure, colour, and the changes of plumage 
which characterise the differences of age and sex. The family of Hum- 
ming-birds has been well selected for this instructive exhibition, both 
on account of their peculiar beauty, and the infinite variety of form 
which occurs among them. 

The species of Humming-birds which were known to Linnzus pro- 
bably did not exceed a dozen. Mr. Gould has succeeded in collecting 
nearly three hundred ; and his collectors, who are now actively search- 
ing the unexplored regions of Mexico and the Andes, will, without 
doubt, bring to light many more than have yet become known to us. 

The splendour of plumage, which forms so well-distinguished a fea- 
ture in this group, has probably given rise to the popular error that 
Humming-birds are found in the East. The truth is, however, that 
Humming-birds exist only on the continent of America, in the West 
| India Islands, and in two islands of the Pacific. The form, therefore, 
‘is essentially American; one beautiful little species is well known in 
the United States, and passes through the whole extent of that vast 
territory from its winter quarters in Mexico, until it reaches Canada, 
which is the extreme northern limit on the eastern side of America. 
On the western side, a similar species, but much more brilliant in co- 
lour—in fact, the most intensely brilliant of the whole group—migrates 
from Mexico, through California, to Nootka Sound, and probably even 
as far as Sitka. From Bolivia, on the other side of the Equator, an- 
other brilliant species migrates to the south, and penetrates as far as 
Terra del Fuego, where the officers of her Majesty’s ship Beag/e found 
them feeding on insects in the blossoms of the fuschia while snow was 
lying upon the ground ; for Humming-birds do not necessarily require 
a high temperature, and that they can support an intense degree of 
cold is abundantly proved by the very altitude to which several species 
are entirely limited in the Andes. On the snow line of Chimborazo, 
for instance, is found more than one species of very great beauty, at an 


96 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street, 





GAPITAL INVESTMENT. 


Fo SALE, About 5000 Acres of Choice Lands, beautifully situated on the Lavacca 
iver, Texas. 
The RIVER ABOUNDS WITH FISH, and is covered with wild fowl. The land is 
highly fertile, and admirably adapted for sugar, cotton, tobacco, corn and cattle raising; 
also for the grape, orange, and pineapple Deer and all kinds of game in abundance, and 
the climate is delightfully mild and salubrious. Title warranted. land froms on the 
river one mile and a half, and is below its junction with the Navidad, ten miles below Texima, 
acd fifteen above Lavacca, the port of shipment. There is a consiaat intercourse by water, 
with New York and also a regular steamboat communication with New Orleans. 
This tract would divide into forty or fifty farms of 100 acres each, 
for atown. Price $10,000; haif may remain on bond and marteng® at six per cent. for five 
years, A beautiful fresh water lake, well stocked with fish and fow] is on the property. 
Apply to C. W. BAKTLETT, Albion Office, 3 Prag ares, ox to 
ANTHONY J. BLEECKER, Broad street. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 


uence of the proprietor being about to retura to 
Europe, a loug-established DRUG TRADE ia one of the best situations in the City 
of Montreal, Canada. 


To a person of moderate capital, a most favorable opportunity is offered. Apply ut the 
Office of this paper. June 19 
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HOWARD ON THE BYE. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
J. CHURCHILL, of London, ARMOUR & RAMSEY, of Montreal, 


AND 
G, P. PUTNAM, NEW YORK, 


THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY & PATHOLOGY OF THE EYE, 
BY HENRY HOWARD, M. R, C, 8S. &e. 

‘*Mr. Howard’s book affords ample proof of zeal and ind : it embraces the whole 
subject of eye surgery, and contains as much information as could well be compressed 
within 500 pages of legible type.—[ Dr. Jacob’s Dublin Medical Press. | 

“This work is evidently the production of a man thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
of which he treats.”—[ London Ponen.) 

“Tt reflects great creditupon his industry and practical abilities.’—Brit. & Foreign Med. 

lournal. | 

“ Ta anatomical details it is fall and of much value: we know of no similar treatise more 
complete and satisfactory.”—[ Char, Med. Review.] ~ 

“ Itis a valuable contribution to opthalmic literature."—| Buff. Med. Jour.] 

jnel4—2t. G. P. PUTNAM. 


Fok SALE, FIFTEEN YEARS OF THIS PAPER, from June 2lst, 1823, to Decem- 
ber 30th, 1837, bound in 15 vols., halfcalf. Price $2 50 per vol. Apply at 122 1-2 Fulton 
Street, Basement. 











RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


A LADY of the Church of England, desires a situation as Governess in Canada or the 
United States ; she is thoroughly competent to teach Music, French, and the ruaiments 
of Singing, with the usual branches of a solid English education. 


The highest references may be had from the family in which she now resides. 
Address “A. Z, Box 150, Post Office, Toronto, Canada West.” Paid to the lines. 
joe7—4t 


FIVE WORKS ON BANKING FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 
HE following valuable works are now ready, uniformly and neatly bound. 





1. Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Banking, 2d edition $2 50 
ll. The Banker’s Common Place Book, 2d edition ee - * 50 
Ill. McCulloch’s Essays on Money, Coins, Bullion, Exchange, Interest, &c, 15 
1V. Francis’ Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange “5 « % 
V. ‘The Banker's Almanac, 1851, second edition, containing all the new Bank in 


Laws of Massachusets, New York, &c.. —- - Se: ‘ 
G.P. Putnam, N. Y. Phillips, Sampson & Co. Boston. A Hart, Philadelphia. 
Orders per mail executed by J. SMITH HOMANS, Boston. 








ith the most unexceptionable testimonials of ability and respectability, wishes 
aes ~ gentleman's family as insiructress. She possesses an acquaintance wi'h 
modern languages, a thorough knowledge of music. and ail the nec branches of female 
education. Letters (postpaid) addresed to Henry R Simpson, Post Office, New York, will 
meet with immediate attention, 
No objection to travel, nor to the South. 


THE HOTEL AT TRENTON FALLS 


OR THE RECEPTION OF COMPANY. The accommodations at 
Is.5 EN eee i ering aioe were greatly enlarged the past season, and the subscriber 
pledges himself to his guests that the well-established reputation of his house sh.1) be 4 
sustained. Stages will leave Utica on the arrival of the Exprese Train at 11 o’cluck, A. 
Fare 50 cents. M. MOORE, Pruprieior 
There is a plank road from Utica to Trenton. jne7—St 














MILLINERY. 


S. FALCONER, 653 BROADWAY, up stairs, -has just received a handsome assort- 
yo: of Paris Millinery, comprising Rais, Caps, Head-dresses, &c. 








ere are two rows placed at the bottom communicating with 


elevation of from 16,000 to 18,000 feet above the level of the sea; and 





Wanted immediately, a few young ladies to work at Millinery io make are Caps, 
] Apply as above. jne7—8t 
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HE EB BY 5,08. bos ROBL Surgeon 
T with DR, EELER, the 
Diseases practice of Sar, . Artificial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian plat ag tad without pain, aod in appearance quite equal to the naural 
ergan. 
OFFICE, 2 BARCLAY STREET. pe. WHEELER, 





DR. ROBINSON. 
{VERSITY OF OXFORD, who took Classical 
cman aoe in Holy Or = an experienced Tutor, and amoly provided with Testi- 


moniuals, is desirous of forming on engagement as Tuior, or Master in © School of College. 


Address B. C. at the office 





G. P. PUTNAM 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS. 
Ps: ons OR SCENES AND ADVENTURES ON THE AMAZON. By J. E. Warren, 


TRENTO PICTURESQUE AND Seaepetes. Edited by N. P. Willis, 

Embraci FALLS, 4 —y-4 the first it Sropriow and resident. The 
pal filustrations from fag nh designs by d Muller, 1 vol. 12mo. 
cumerous Illustrations 

= CLARKE’S HEROINES OF Sop caaneeuakh (Meg and Alice.)—With a View 
Windsor, 


pat orl HOUSEHOLD WORDS—% & 60, Also pert Il, Vol. ITI. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. A 
new volume, 4to cloth. 

jot alge ' By AND Ba id IN EUROPE. By an American. (Geo. H. Calvert, Esq., 


GILBERT ON om DANERING. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6vo. 








HOUSE PAINTING, DECORATING, 


AND 
PAPER-HANGING. 
A. C. PALMER has removed from 525 Broadway, to 68 Lispenard Street, four doors 
from Broadway. 





REMOVED from 508 Broadway, to 103 Spring Street, 
myl7—3t, 


ALDWELL, HAS 
Sen ie ites. 





A CARD. 


‘GRADUATE OF KING'S OLS GR, Eres. oaraPA.) B owe ¥} pede g thors 
Puc in tho eapacty of comi ba application is requested. The mos wail. 


if by letter, id 
Yoo can be te a een, Sprit ( by post-paid) at 


FREEMASONRY. 
LLYN’S RITUAL OF FRERMASOERY with 7. lates, price $5. By remitting the 
MEE he book can be sent by mail ; any part of United States or Cuneta.” 
Shortly will be ——— anew edition emniaactthe Maxims: Taylor's Elements 
of Thought, and Physical Theory of another Life. eowans, 


178 Fulton street, New York. 


the Ojice of the 
Canada, May 1851. 








For OOL.—UNITED ovine vy hp ap PACIFIC, ous. 
aa ie e, — Steamship will for Eu , positively, on 
21st June, at 12 o'clock, A. Fear bar at the foot of Canal street. 


No pot oe Mtemath until pajd for. 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office, 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street, 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, June {[9th. 

The Sieamer ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 5th July, 





simak 4 YORE CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
feb 15—ly 





COLLAMORE HOUSE, 
532 BROADWAY, CORNER OF SPRING STREET, 


The House is central! i, 3 being but one guvare dalow mess ty for desirab le 
rooms, either in suit feces compare favorahl wane any house in the city. 
a is he bm poem Proprietors to mike it one best houses and no pains 
Sia siee te te meiie ona tun rons. 
Piet Ureakine os ese pet oe Wishing rooms, will do well to make early ap- 
Plication. Also from rooms for the summer. 


Application may be made Dy ny stew ag the day 
PERRY & COLLAMORE, 


Corner of Broadway and Spring-st. 
New York, April 26th, 1851. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY'’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, and beau! hair, eradi- 
Oo cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, snd muscles ; stings 


, sprains, &e. ‘It has been “cearanees by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
pherous has’ are the yf in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
ali the 

the Mars of the P any! York E April 3, 1851 :—Professor Alex. C. B 
Line! = bur the’ the most +P ul pre on for preserving the 
hair ina are cond! come unier our notice. It is recommended by some 
“7 <¥ ane extensively and su lly all 


Seiten Sees thes atharine Nelson: 
“eres Sept. 1848,.— Mr. it Lag AR You have sagas my name as having 
the great utility of your Tricophe for dressing “ine t hair. I have always 
eon oot to occasion a harshness to iny hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and 1A, changed in color, but since usi Tricopherous I feel 
head always Gales my hair grown strong and to the amazement of my 
friends and acquaintances. I have i ly found it Sives the mest general satisfaction. 


Please to send three bottles by bearer, who will pay you. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. Bi. Dageve: 

New York, Sept. 22, 1850.—P. arry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a mos nmagncie. character, for the last sixteen years, and durin, 
that period I nave had the advice of some of the most eminent physicians, al have tried 
parations for the hair and skin now known without th benefit I was advised 

Tricopherous. I did so, as a last resort, and to my surprise and 
myself cured in about twe months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
partially blind. 


I was 
Respectful G. V.M. Rare.ye. 
Sean 148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 
trae in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New = £ ah, and 
 gecpge druggists and merchants throughout the United States and C 


CaTHARINe NELSON. 





AYBR’'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, Ci UP ASTHMA. and CONSUMPT 


In offering to Goccmemnts Sie juadly celebrated remedy for mat of the throat and 
lungs, it is not our wish the lives or health of ths afflicted, but frankly to lay 
before them the opinious of d men, and some of the evidences of its success, 
from which they can judge for themvelves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to make no 
wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering 
bumanity which oy =a Me not warraut. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an in ao from the public into all we publish, 
— ccoured they will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy their best 

ence and patronage. 

pee the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 

Dear Sir: I delayed answer ep ae receipt of ty preparation, until 1 had an opportunit: 
of witnessing its effects = byte 4 or in the families ong friends. ws ‘ 

This | have now dove wi gree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 


childre 
I ‘Thave > ound it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 
ee PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Feb, 5, 1847. , 


From an Overseer in the Hamilton Mills, in this City. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer,—I have been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my life, by your 
bg Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, whea I have opportunity, of recommending it to others. 
Yours, respectfall 
* respecte’ &. D. EMERSON. 
__Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had beoome 
wery feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinct¢— 
United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 
July 5th, 1849, } 
Dr. J. C. Fe ye ,—Sir: I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the deed and all the 
fymptoms of settled consumption, for more than a year. [{ could fiad no medicine that 
would reach my case, until 1 commenced the use of your “Cherry Pectoral.” which gave 
ne ond eradua! relief, ‘and I have been steadily gaining my strength il my health is well nigh 
Ww ue using your medicine, I had the gratification of carieg with it my reverend friend 
Mr. Truman, of Sumpter District, who had been suspended from his parochial duties by 
@ severe attack of bronchitis. 
i have pieasure in contig f these facts to you. 


And am, Sir, yours respect‘ull 
~ 47 F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, pial Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


RAFTS on sale, for an 
D a ee, eet from £1. upwards, which willbe cashed at ANy Banx 


Also Packaces or Every D 
ast hula 4- Escription, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
: + EDwanne, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Exrress, 
Adams & Co's, 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Small percels will be received till 9 = te ot the day ot sailing of avery Steamer 
to Evrorg. Apll2. lyr, 








Tune 2} 





paying to patrous the most ay 
, Hikes in every Fy = de a yey yh 
suiiable not only fur the present season, but to eee oe summer, 
Department, their system of char as COP REENY for the cloth from the 


"Saxony dress-coats, 18s. 6d. tu 30e.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; Sax- 
Llama cloth paletots, sleeves &c lined with with silk 248. (thi this coat can be worn as 

a frock or over, Zot): Ai pacca coats 7s, to 12s.; cashmere, 14s. to 20s.; the Oxonian coat, 
col quilting vest, 3s. Al 


Speunore @0. 6 to 16s. ; q pacca 5s. 

prices, plate of fashions, guide to sel (measurement by means of which 
an tleman can forw is own orders; and schedules for the information of those re- 
_ or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 


SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one doer from the Old Bailey, Lond: 


ce 
: 


Apl. oy 15t. 





together with such improve- 

for extremes of climate, in this country. 6 lst ofpeiate and 
ar 

Orders for any plece cao 





yt 


and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the follewiug days— 
Leave New York. 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 
rpassed either for speed, strength or comf: vessels afloat. 
dations Poly at Southampton ofthe met apo i ots waele coming 


——$<——<——. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION 00, 
HE ce Geneene coeee © MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. a. w 


HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, co: » will leave Mew y York} Hame 


Leave Havre. 








Freeh .0 Resende secsesseee Web. 8) Franklin.... Wednesday... 
tue... March 8| Humboldt ee ++Mareh R 
sees April 5) Franklin 9 
Humboldt... ay %| Humboldt _ ° 
Franklin eee May 31) Franklin ie 
ti wees June 28 | Humboldt jae 2 
Franklin dies July 26| Fraoklin a ® 
Humboldt = .... Aug. 23) Humboldt Sept. a 
Franklin sees Sept. 20) Franklin oa & 
Humboldt sees Oct. 18] Humboldt — = 
Franklia cove Nov. 15 Dee ® 
Humboldt .... Dec. 13 n 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


oy wes until paid for, 4 


geon on board, 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre.’ 58 Broadway, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampion 


For freight = aie So. epely to 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
obtained among P nerally, has drawn from an eminent and distt- 
wo member of the BY Medical Profession on of this city the following testimonial of ity 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince Pees of i 





Testi L.—From 4 nt D, 

“T have care exami A ep So ees wan yea pes: | Id 
sented me. am happy to bear my in its favour. 

oS ne be zag been 0 d 


n to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
§ should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


ny 
airage ta Freddy et 4 Bo Car the ease Adee jent’ is 
veness, &c., ent’ in 
_vainable - Cathartics are generally ob ebuoxions to 
, disguise y cases, however, in which I have administered 
Sosa per to children, they av tore veedine taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 


Ty terre Ff residing ee Fo Qh ST et medicine of much 

wolbwed te lie v= i re pee ral notic: wh ite F A. merit fu . 
tothe ve ita ¢ whic oo 3, = su 

or 7 Give Tigued| DEXTER, M.D. 


New York, March lst, 1848. 8 Warren street, N.Y. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

yg RL ) Ameen haneeet gel acumenel 

0. h corner of Warren, N. 

"4 Jeo for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Bore 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & jrother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimo red. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey. Charleston. Hendrickson, Sa’ Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal et., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout oe Uanied Bane 











june 3 
NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
T= be agg Got combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
—~ beet Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
and Subscribera have the privilege of 1 ducing strangers as ders to the 
The Terms are $25 fo le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commu $75, thus ’reudering the share free, 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 —, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412, 
Bmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d bacag oh Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savings Bank ror THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 

NEW YoRE. 
John J. Palmer, Tossing OC. Tucker, 
James Boorman, cEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel 1 Hommes, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry 
Donald Mclivain Dr. sig H. 1 MeCallon. 

BOSTON. 
Teraef Whitney M. — | ver, 

Bit D. Be 2. Conen 
Dexier, William Elliott. , 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Generai Accountant, 
eh mania containing Se @ rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agen’ 
ers, and Annual pare Ragen of 1249, &e., can be had free of charge, ca ciplcttinn wa 
74 Wall Walle mrest a ~] Rf 

in the United States, in the names of three of 

claims 


invested 
the taonl divooniet trustees—available always to the Assured in cases disputed 
[should any tra aa or otherwise, “ 


of are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
arties assured ma may 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or 


etice) Rasminere stiend dally, ot one o'clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Str Office 
fan different Local Boards and Aguasion, All commnnications to be popes bd | “g 


J. LEANDER aie 





so effecta Policy which = entitle them at any time to a 
deposit of 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
4 bd COMPANY 1 is siese to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether single or joint 
to , and to bi 
Lites concerned. <9 to transact all business in which the risk of 
es have been iia culated from the most accurate data; and the C 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commie i 


Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate 
tainable on eee — ag?” and their generally large podeeds nam y nn 


ig annually published by the Company and 


fe Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in 
and that it does not consequently ne oe to the immense sum of money which bi peent 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in penny and this is 


seasly o.coutery instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fi airly offer 


To ons ma: y time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the paymen 
See grentemn yn aus Company will grant Policies © god at death fairly rOproceutamen of 


ents as th + pare made, and it furthe 
thereon, for an wich Payments 9, eration after f ve or more full preminite hav oteee pas 


of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch 
visa ho! dere thus tons ctinred. are yearly divided amongst the 
feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 


Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly Age. 








Annual | Hf. Yearly} Quarterly 


‘ore © ‘ww 9 Premium. Premium, rer | Premium. 

. {2 d s. d. Z2ad4a{|2 a4] 2 s 4d. 

20 Lin 4 019 1 09 9 20 I9 ll 0 15 4 . 7 = 
25 22 94,11 10 oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 09 Oo 
30 29 8/15 012 10 30 2.2.2 107 01 6 
35 216 7 1 8 ll 0M 9 35 26 4 1 8 8 on 





Tables o! Rates, forms ot and ail otherinformati 
~ proposal, jon may be obtained at the Head 


Office 
THOMAS M.S 
$8 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1850. a & SONS Mecreey, 


LONDON LINS OF PACKBTS. 
TO ms hem on THE 8TH AND “TH OF EVERY MONTH 
yas line of packets be f th 
other in the todior in which they —— peeing — yoy New 


ceed each are named, 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from. eats th ortem 
On the Ist and 16th of every acai throughout the year, vist -¢ “un eee 














Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
- Psa Nw London. 

Devonshire, new pit ay t 8, Jan. 8{June 28, Oct. 23, Feb, 28 
Northumberland,’ Lord,’ “ e M S4/July 1s, Nov. 13, March 15 

Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, 2 Feb. 28, 2, OR 
Victoria, Cham “ 24, “6 “4 Aug 13 Dec. 13, April 13 
or a KA cic 

» “o |6|S t. 13, J 

Ocean Queen, new, Griswold = /|Aug.8, Dee 8, April & i 28, * o- os ay 38 
Ame. Eagie, Doane, “2 © 24 “ = 2410ct. 13; Feb. 13, June 15 


These ships are all of the ret hase, and ere commanded b able aid experienced navi 
be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, ke, are of the best d 


price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, wi wines 
and Ik pA semen Neither the captains nor owners of these these packets will be sis ce 


tors. G will 
ton. reat care 


parcels, or packages, sent by unless regular Bills of Lad signed — 
ply to ' me OHN W GRISWOLD, 70 70 South street, N'Y. 
auly 1, , BROTHERS, & CO, London. 


ithe 


feb in 


——"_ 
HE BOrv Al, MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, 
TS and St. Thomas on Monday, June 9th , at noon. . Will sail for Bop 


She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
a of P. ad “4: ————-epnneneenennnnenennneen 
essage e355 


sien Mail FM... between St. Thomas and all the West Indig 


lendn, Havanay na, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
take freight. 


A to 
vated E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Breadway, 


ae 8. ad Letters or Mails will be received on board of the sawed Los 





port. 





eee 





For Racker or passage, pat to 





Tike ¥ Lb aed AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
and Liverpool, direct; and between 
‘ond ond receive Mails and Passengers. 


Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hal. 








oeiidbbeskessénchibcesceace itr 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red og 


From 


Europe ...ecccescccsess NOW YOK. ceeee . soeeee Wednesday ....+.++.May 21st 
Cambria. soceccseccces+ BOBLOR ..ccccreseccesens Wednesday y y oun 151. 
Africa...cecseccesseeee: Now York 
Canada ...scccecesreeeeB 
ABIA .cc0es ceceeeseeess NOW York 
ann wee is 
cccccoce cccscce ee, BOSE co 
ene. . Bosto - 


cvccce «oe» May 28th, 
eeeeeereersece Pavseccteesduee Ge “ 
OBtON ..e0+ . soesceceee Wednesday ...eeceee.June Lith, “ 
+ seevcceseeee, Wednesday ....00....June 18th, 
oes BOStON... 000» sovee- coos Wednesday ..eseesee.June 25th, 
ooe Wednesday .ecsseceee 7 a “ 














Fptene-oee m.. «+» Wednesday .. 

Africa.. :.New York ednesda 

Camb oston ... - Wednesday 

Asia... «-New York . Wedne 

Canad oston.. «+» Wednes¢ 

America «-New York.. «- Wednesd 

Niagara. eve --Boston......- eoccccece +» Wednesd . 20th, 

Africa .ceeesscceseeee -»-New York....... eeeeee R Ae meee A seseeeeees Aug. 2th, “ 

> aaa seeeeeee eovsee ++BOStON.... eecveseee +++» Wednesday..........Sept. 3d.“ 

ABIB.. cee eceeeceesceces New York.....-.+00+ «+ ‘Wednesday eeeceeess Sept, Lith, “ 
" Paseage from New York or Boston to Liverpedlsc.cscco-o00<.882 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freigh« will be charged on e beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An yr meee g surgeon on 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 


E. CUMARD, Jr. 
Broadw 
received and brou; - 2 te senenie with B 


Frene ote, ote 
goods. Mroough bills ‘anes of fiedine are pp Havre to New 


ersons intending to take passage to England in the Royal sien 8, are requested 
tool at the office, i) Brosdway. before telieving the weperte that the sbipe are full 





No berth can 


sooseol 


eoeees 





thereof therein ex 





me 


tate 
An coperionne® cusueee surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


From New York From Live 
Wednesday...March.. ..+0«. .5th, 1851 
Wednesday. 27March.. 9th, 
oe April. eee eccecetd, a 
ril. eaten ® 


ay. 


basstlll acbecseped ¥ 


eovseeduly. 
-Au 


coceesDUM© cocceccees’! be «os May... ooh, 
eoee JUNC vee set vs Rem: ~ 4 ee 28th, 
eooee- July. a, “ veo. June «Lith, 
we, -»-dune, 25th, 

9th, 








The owners of these shi 
diry, Precious Stones, or 


pre 


ugu ° 
t. 16th, “ 
‘August.......-30th, 
ember....J3ih, 8 
September.. .2’th, “ 
eseeeeOctober .oe-.-11th, “ 
October 
Novem 
November ....22d, ‘* 
December ...- 6th, = 
December....20th, “ 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
i, i ranaiecotetiostaitinonetsatidmancenditiat, Witte 


A’ 

PAGIBIC., coccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccosccscseceec Opt MO, 
ARCTIC. .cccccccoccsece coccccccscccccescccssessesesees Capt LUCE. 
BALTIGC.. ..cccccsccssessscscccsccsccsscececceesseesesesCapt, Comstock. 
PF cy ce nt tA NT seereeeeeeeess Capt. Grafton 


been built by contract t expressly for Government service, every care 
construction, as also in En , t© ensure stren, Needle an 


their ac tL - 44 ~ At for ¢ or 
ai ot ? from New York to L Liverpool, $130. ve use of extra dee 
From Liverpool to New York, 255- 
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